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Editorial 



It is with sadness that this Issue marks the passing of The 
Most Reverend Dr Sir Ellison Pogo, one of the region’s 
great ecumenists. An obituary is included, and the sermon 
that was delivered at the memorial service held at the Pacific 
Theological College. 

The two major articles in this edition are complementary, 
addressing issues of ethics, culture and context. 

Bishop Fey raises issues of human, cultural, and Christian 
moral standards and leads on to the very relevant issue 
of our relationship with the whole of creation, calling 
for a move beyond considering the ethical use of natural 
resources to valuing all created things as inherendy good to 
be used in creative ways. 


Tessa Mackenzie 

Tessa Mackenzie is 
currently Chairperson 
of the Board of the 
Pacific journal of 
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than twenty years. 


Dr Tuwere raises the issue of contextualization of the 
Gospel and the challenge to maintain the authentic Gospel 
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in different contexts and cultures. Picking up on Epeli Hau’ofa’s and Winston 
Halapua’s moana (ocean) imagery, he draws attention to the whole of creation 
and calls for a life-centred spirituality. 

The two articles on the relationship between Church and State were originally 
presented at a Panel Discussion on Religion and State organized by the Fiji 
Constitution Commission in November 2012. The Constitution Commission 
was mandated to draw up a draft Constitution for Fiji during the second half 
of 2012. It began its work by calling for the general public to express their 
desires for the future of the nation. The five member Commission visited even 
remote areas of the country in their efforts to hear the views of a wide cross- 
section of Fiji society. 

Before the Commission was set up the Fiji Government declared that in the 
new Constitution Fiji would be a secular state. For over 25 years there have 
been calls for Fiji to be declared a Christian State (at least one third of the 
population are Hindu or Muslim). With no clear definitions of what exacdy 
is meant by Christian State or Secular State the general public was confused. 
Papers for the Panel Discussion were commissioned from five different 
Christian organizations and from the largest Hindu and Muslim organizations. 
The Hindu presentation supported the secular state stating that “All of us pray 

to only one ‘God’ who is known by different names.who loves everyone 

and showers with many gifts the entire mankind and all living things”. The 
Muslim presentation called for a just society conscious of religious values and 
respect for all religions. Legislation must not go against public morality and 
‘Divine Laws’ and an advisory religious council comprising representatives 
faiths was suggested. 

The Christian presentations provided a variety of approaches to this problematic 
issue. Only two are published, being presentations from two Christian groups 
that have not published in the Journal previously. Two theologians from the 
Faculty of the Pacific Theological College contributed presentations and also 
the Catholic Church and the Methodist Church of Fiji and Rotuma, largest 
Christian denomination in the country and a strong advocate for Fiji to be 
declared a Christian State. The two theologians gave a scholarly approach, 
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one questioning the perspective from which to consider this issue, especially 
in a nation of mixed faith traditions. Biblical and historical perspectives were 
considered and queried which Christian values were being promoted by those 
calling for Fiji to be a Christian State. One stressed the enormous responsibility 
that lies upon the Church to be, not the State, but the conscience of the State. 

The Methodist Church which is the Church to which most ethnic Fijians belong, 
based its call for Fiji to be a Christian State on the Fijian understanding that 
Christianity, the land, and government are closely linked. Concern was expressed 
that the current government was underscoring individualism instead of 
communalism, and insisted that Fijian cultural emphasis on communalism based 
on Christian values is what is needed to take the nation forward. 

The next Issue of the Journal, due at the end of this year, marks twenty five years 
since it was revived as Series 2, and will look at some of the developments in 
Pacific theological thinking since 1989. 
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Obituary 



MEMORIAL SERVICE 


The late Most Rev. Dr. Sir 
Ellison Pogo - 1947 - 2013 
Archbishop of the Anglican 
Church of Melanesia - 
1994-2008; and 
Chairperson of the Pacific 
Theological College Council and 
Executive - 1993 — 2008 


There were no spare seats in the Pacific Theological College Chapel on the morning 
of Triday 24th May 2013 when the PTC community and members of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches Executive, came together in a memorial service in honour of 
the life and ministry of The Most Reverend Dr Sir Ellison Pogo, former archbishop 
of the Church of Melanesia. 

The Principal of the College, The Reverend Dr Feleterika Nokise led the worship, 
assisted by students from several Pacific Island Churches. Hymns were sung in five 
Pacific languages, and the Reverend Edward Kolohai, a PhD studentfrom Melanesia, 
celebrated the Eucharist using the liturgy of the Church of Melanesia. 

The Reverend Tevita Havea, Moderator the Pacific Conference of Churches and 
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General Secretary of the Wesleyan Church of Tonga gave the address, and Dr 
Nokise spoke about the life and ministry of Sir Ellison. 

Sir Ellison was born in 1947 in Solomon Islands and graduated from Bishop 
Patteson Theological College in Kohimarama, Guadalcanal in 1976. He then 
attended St John’s Theological College in Aucklandfor two years. He was ordained 
deacon by the Bishop of Dunedin in 1979 and ordainedpriest a year later. 

In 19 SI he returned to Solomon Islands as Bishop of the diocese of Ysab el where he 
servedfor the next thirteen years. He was appointed Archbishop of the Church of 
Melanesia in 1994 a position from which he retired in 2008. 

During his years as archbishop his country was torn by civil strife and through it 
all Sir Ellison reached out to all working for peace. For this he was knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth in 2000. For the 2008 Eambeth Conference, Sir Ellison was 
appointed to chair the Design Group and he used that opportunity to introduce 
a Melanesian flavour to the Conference worship. Subsequently Archbishop Rowan 
Williams awarded him the Cross of St Augustine of Canterbury. 

Dr Nokise spoke also of the faithful ministry of Sir Ellison to the College. As 
Chairperson of the College Councilfor fourteen years, from 1993 until 2008, Sir 
Ellison missed only six of the fifty Council and Executive meetings held during 
his tenure. A keen ecumenist, Sir Ellison sent steady stream of students from the 
Church of Melanesia to study alongside students from the twenty Churches that 
own the College, and whenever he was present in Suva he would spend time with 
the Melanesian students at the College sitting with them on the verandah of their 
accommodation until the small hours of the morning, listening to them and discussing 
their studies and college life. 

On his retirement, the College awarded Sir Ellison an honorary doctorate, 
the only person to be given this recognition. 
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Sermon by the Moderator of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches, 
the Rev. Dr. Tevita Havea 


Text: How the precious sons of Zion—once weighed in gold are now considered as 
pots of clay, the work of a potter’s hands, (fomentations 4.2) 

One of Moses’ prayers is recorded in Psalms 90. There, we are 
reminded of the same subject as our text, that we are like new grass of 
the mor nin g—In the morning, it springs up new, by evening it is dry 
and withered. We know exacdy what happens at the beginning and at 
the end. There is no exception to the rule—we live and we die; from 
dust we were created and to dust we shall all return. 

I want to speak about what could happen between the beginning and 
the end. For the sons of Zion, we are told, they were once weighed in 
gold. The image here is that of a measurement unit. You put an object 
onto the unit and the dial on the front would give you information on 
how heavy is that object. 

Another form of measurement known at the time of the early Prophets 
is a talent. A talent refers to a specific measurement. A talent in the 
New Testament time was approximated to be 130 lbs or 58.9 Kg. A 
talent of gold means the amount of gold when weighed—it is about 
60 Kg. A talent of silver means silver weight of 60 Kg. The talent is 
the same in weight (quantity); its value depends on the materials and its 
quality. 

In the Parable of the Talents, Jesus was referring to a certain 
measurement of materials. One full measurement and two and five! 

In weighing a full talent, we put nothing else into the measurement unit 

•sf-\ , 
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except gold of equal quality and quantity. We cannot put half of the talent 
with first class gold and the other half with second class gold. A talent of 
gold must be a complete measurement of equal quality and quantity gold. 

The sons of Zion were weighed with gold—meaning that they were of 
the same quality and quantity with gold. If you have half of the talent in 
gold— and the other half with the quality of the Sons of Zion—that will 
make a talent of gold complete. 

We are here to celebrate someone’s life whom I think if we can weigh him 
with gold—and he would make a complete talent. 

In a family of 15 children, he was from the beginning a dust of Gold. 
Grew up in the Island and had education there and then to New Zealand, 
to Buckingham Palace, to the Lambeth Conference, and an honorary PhD 
from PTC. All this acknowledges, he became during his life—a gem of 
gold over the years. 

But what enabled him to be weighed with gold was his faith in God. We 
had pioneers of the Ecumenical movement, Sir Ellison Pogo was one of 
the pillars of Ecumenism in the last two decade of his ministry. Serving his 
ministry during the worst time of Ethnic Tension in the Solomon Islands, 
Dr Pogo proved that his leadership is golden because it made a difference 
during peaceful time and also during troubled time. Not many people who 
could do that, certainly—only the golden sons. 

I will tell a few stories to illustrate. 

I am told that whenever he was in Suva for a meeting, Friday morning 
would see him in the Holy Trinity Cathedral at 6.am for worship. 

• When in Suva he would visit the same barber for a haircut. 

The barber would give him a free cut. Next time Archbishop 
Ellison would give him double pay and say keep the change. 

He did not want any one to suffer on his account. 

7/sf 
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• At PTC he would always sit with his students, on the verandah 
of their flats even until the early hours of the morning. 

• He always spoke our language, smiled when we are happy and 
shed tears when we were in sorrow 

It is important to live and know we will one day -- die; but it is also 
important to know that while we live our life in this world, we can be 
like gold. 

In the presence of God—our faith can make us gold, here in this world 
and still gold in the next. YES to dust we will return, but people will 
remember us as gold and in God's place we will live with gold—that is 
at the side of the Lamb and be part of heaven for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Ethics in the Pacific 



Introduction 

Some people distinguish “ethics” and “morality” saying 
that “ethics” is an abstract study of human action while 
“morality” is a practical study of what ought to be done. But 
for our purposes, the two words can be used interchangeably. 
The word “ethics” comes from the Greek “ethos” while the 
word “morals” comes from the Latin “mores. ” They both 
refer to “customs” but rather special customary ways of 
doing things. 

There are many different kinds of customs. Table 
manners, forms of speech and ways to dress could be called 
“manners” in contrast to more basic customs such as telling 
the truth, paying debts, honouring parents and respecting 
lives. These are “morals” in contrast to “manners.” For, 
while even deep-seated “manners” can change, “morals” 
are different. To care for one’s children or to be faithful to 
friends are related to deep physical, emotional and mental 


Br. William Fey 
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human needs. They’re a little like the “custom” of eating and breathing. What 
people eat is open to change, but that people eat is necessary. Morals refer 
to “customary” ways of acting so that people can be — and flourish as human 
beings. They have about them a kind of unchanging necessity because they’re 
rooted in what it means for us to be fully what we are - both as individuals 
and as members of communities for we’re essentially social beings. We need 
to live in relationships with others to be truly happy and fulfilled as human 
persons. 

This paper is divided into three sections: a human ethics; a Pacific human ethics; 
and finally a Christian Pacific human ethics. 


A Human Ethics 

1. Some Common Mistakes 

There are some common ways of thinking about moral principles or about 
what it’s good and bad to do which are mistaken. 

• One mistake is to think that it’s always good to do whatever most people 
do or whatever your culture accepts and it’s always bad to do whatever 
your culture condemns. 

• Another mistake is to think that it’s always good to do what you feel like 
doing and bad to do what others tell you to do if you don’t want to do it. 

• Still another mistake is to think that the only things that are bad to do are 
things that hurt people. But if people agree to do things together that 
they enjoy, like having sex together, then it’s good for them to do it. It 
would be bad not to do something just because someone in authority or 
some tradition would make you feel guilty if you did it. 

• Finally another mistake is to think that something that would have been 
bad to do becomes something good to do if doing it brings about a lot of 
good results, like stealing money to pay a school fee. 

A reasonable person would agree with some things that are true in these 
mistakes while defending a much more complete and humanly fulfilling way 
of thinking and acting. 
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2. Objective Morality and Personal Guilt 

To begin with, it’s important to distinguish objective morality and personal 
guilt. It’s possible for people to do what’s morally wrong but not to be guilty 
of doing it - for various reasons. They can be innocently mistaken about 
what they’re doing and think it’s good to do it. They can be forced to do it by 
pressures that are out of their control and so not be responsible for what they 
do. What is more common is that people more or less know what they’re doing 
and are more or less in control of themselves when they do it and so are more 
or less responsible for doing it. 

3. The Acts of a Human Person and Human Acts 

It’s also important to distinguish human acts and other things that people do 
that are not really human acts. Some things that people do, like snoring when 
they sleep, are out of their control. They’re not responsible for those things. 
They don’t make them be good or bad persons. But other things they do are 
more or less in their control. These are human acts or deliberate choices which 
make them be good or bad persons. 

4. Good and Bad Choices 

And finally it’s important to distinguish between morally good and morally bad 
human acts. The adjective “morally” is important because the words “good” 
and “bad” can be used to refer to what is efficiently good or bad, quite apart 
from morality. Morally bad things can be done in efficiently good ways. And 
morally good things can be done in efficiently bad ways. Someone could rob a 
bank “well” or try to defend the innocent “poorly.” Again, “good” and “bad” 
can be used simply to refer to anything that is or not attractive or desirable, 
quite apart from morality. Morally good and bad things are both done because 
they’re attractive. It was in this sense of “good” as “attractive” that Aristotle 
wrote, at the beginning of his JSSichomachean Ethics that “every deliberate act 
aims at something good.” 1 We would do nothing if nothing drew us to act. 
And it was in this sense that Plato added in his Republic that things can draw us 
to act in two ways: doing it could be good or the thing made could be good. 2 
There’s a difference between enjoying doing something like playing a sport or 
listening to fine music and not enjoying what you’re doing but only wanting the 
result of doing it - not wanting to cook but wanting the food that results from 



it. It seems that “living a fulfilling human life” is something that's good in 
itself and not just something people do to get a reward as a result of doing it. 
While children might behave in order to get something sweet, adults should 
live virtuous lives because it's good in itself to live this way. Virtue is its own 
reward. 

Aristode reasoned further that we sometimes do things only as a means of 
getting other things we really want. There can be a series of doing one thing 
as a means of getting something else that's a means of getting something else 
and so on. But this series must ultimately end at something that's sought for 
its own sake and not for any other reason. In other words, people always 
choose to do something for a reason. Sometimes they do something only 
because it's a way to get something else that they want. But everything they do 
is done ultimately for a reason which is attractive in itself: it's good in itself to 
be alive, to know what is true, to have friends and to be at peace with oneself. 
This led Aristotle to conclude that a truly good and happy human life is one 
that is open to everything that is humanly good in itself, or in other words, to 
“integral human fulfillment.'' 3 

With this as background, we can begin to distinguish morally good and bad 
choices. They're both made for reasons that are attractive in themselves. 
What makes them different must be the way they're made. A morally good 
choice is made for one reason and not other reasons. But it's made in a way 
which remains open to everything that is humanly good because it's not a 
choice against anything good. When people choose to read a book they're not 
choosing to feed someone who's hungry. But this is different from choosing 
to ignore a hungry person. However, a morally had choice is made for one 
attractive reason but in a way which attacks something else which is humanly 
good. When people choose to make peace by killing someone who annoys 
them, they’re choosing something good (peace) but in a way that includes 
choosing against something else which is good (life.) 

It’s not possible to do everything. Every choice to participate in one instance 
of a human good implies not choosing some other good. However, as long 
as a person does not include in his or her choice some disrespect or attack on 
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other goods, that person’s choice expresses an openness to everything good. It 
could be called an “inclusivistic” choice. A morally evil choice is also a choice 
aimed at an attractive human good but it includes some disrespect or attack on 
some other good. It could be called an “exclusivistic” choice. It unreasonably 
closes a person to integral human fulfillment. 4 

To say that a choice is good or bad depending on the “way” it’s made doesn’t 
mean that there can be a good “way” to do what is clearly evil. There is no 
good or reasonable “way” to rape a woman. It’s the “way” you make your 
choice as open or closed to human fulfillment and not only the “results” 
you hope will come from your choice - that makes it morally good or bad. 
Relevant circumstances that are known as well as possible results that are 
foreseen need to be carefully considered. They can certainly influence the 
moral quality of a choice. To do what is otherwise innocent regardless of the 
fact that it scandalizes people or results in unnecessary injury to many could 
be unreasonable and wrong. Nevertheless, what you immediately intend to do 
or to bring about remains most important in determining the objective moral 
quality of a choice. This is sometimes called the “object” of the choice. 5 . If 
the “way” this intention is made involves an attack on some part of human 
fulfillment the choice is morally bad even if you ultimately intend to bring 
about a lot of good results from doing it. 

Every morally bad choice can be called " unreasonable " because it’s a free choice 
to close oneself to the fullness of human goodness. It can also be called a 
"sin” because it’s a free choice to be less than what God wants one to be. 

5. The End Does Not Justify the Means 

To be free can mean to be free to finish what is being done. A stone is free to 
fall and hit the ground if nothing is stopping it. In a more important way, to 
be free means to be free to choose to do what you want. But in its most important 
meaning for human persons, to be free means to be free to make yourself be a 
certain kind of person through your choices - a good or bad person and a certain 
kind of good or bad person. Our human dignity is rooted in this freedom. 
We are especially made in the image of God the Creator because we are able, 
through our daily choices, to create the kind of moral persons we want to be. 
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People do not only get things done by their choices. They make themselves 
be who they are by them. Someone doesn’t just do something evil; he or she 
becomes an evildoer. Someone doesn’t just tell a lie; he or she becomes a 
liar. On the other hand, someone doesn’t just help someone else; he or she 
becomes a friend. This is why it’s always unreasonable to do something bad 
in the hope that good things will result from it. A good intention never makes 
right an evil choice. The (good) end doesn’t justify the (evil) means. Even if a 
kind of material prosperity for oneself and the community results, the choice 
to do evil self-corrupts the one who makes the choice, and, in that way, harms 
the community as well as the individual. As Socrates said “It is much more 
evil to do wrong than to have wrong done to you.” 6 To endure suffering is 
to be harmed on the outside, but to do evil is to harm yourself on the inside. 

People should try to get good things done only by doing good things. It is 
more important to be faithful to everything good than to achieve a lot of 
good results. Saints are honoured who achieved litde but were courageously 
faithful to all that is good even when this meant accepting defeat, failure and 
even death. Jesus said "well done good and faithful (not always efficient and 
successful) servant" (Mt 25:23). 

6. The Principle of the Side Effect 

And yet sometimes it can be reasonable to accept something evil that results 
from one’s choice but which one would never deliberately intend to bring 
about. This bad result can be called a side effect because it’s not part of what 
one really wants, although one knows it’s unavoidable. To defend oneself 
from an attacker may mean that the attacker gets hurt, although someone is 
really trying to defend oneself and not trying to hurt the other person. But 
this is different from deliberately choosing to injure someone out of hatred. 7 

Still, people are responsible for the side effects of their choices. Sometimes 
it is not reasonable to accept those effects even though people do not really 
want them. It would be unreasonable to put poison around to kill rats when 
one knows children will come along and eat it. 8 
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7. Human and Christian Fulfillment 

In Christian faith we know that human happiness is found fully only in Jesus. 
Everything that is humanly good is even more good and deserving of respect 
for someone who has Christian faith. For someone with faith, to be reasonable 
means to be open to fulfillment in Christ. 


A Pacific Human Ethics 

1. The Meaning of Culture 

The word “culture” is best understood as referring to a group’s way of coping 
with its environment taken in the largest possible sense to include not only 
the physical environment (food, clothing and shelter) but also the entire range 
of common human goods (knowledge, aesthetic experience, friendship and 
excellence at work and play). It includes ideas as well as climate. It’s something 
that is made by people and is constandy being remade to cope with new realities 
both as they occur and as they come to be known. 9 

Today people tend to describe culture not merely in a “functional” way, as 
a group’s effort to survive and thrive as human persons, but in a “semiotic 
and symbolic” way, as a group’s patterns of meaning and thought. However 
these two approaches are complementary rather than contradictory. Patterns 
of meaning and thought could be understood in “functional” terms as part of 
a complex of human coping mechanisms. And a group’s coping mechanism’s, 
precisely as human, could be understood as inevitably filled with rational 
meaning and understood value. 10 

2. Cultural Relativism 

To talk of the ethics of a particular region, people or culture is not necessarily 
to endorse a cultural relativism. Cultural relativism denies the possibility of 
making objective judgments about the ethical quality of a choice by saying 
that “it all depends on the culture in which one lives.” We’ve become more 
aware than before of the profound influence of cultural variables on the 
judgments and choices that people make. Customary ways of behaving must 
be understood within the set of beliefs and the vision of a particular people. 



However, there’s a difference between saying that culture “influences” one’s 
feelings and judgments about what it’s good and bad to do, and saying that 
culture “determines” the correctness of those feelings and judgments. In 
the former case, it’s possible for one’s judgments, made under the influence 
of a culture, to be mistaken. But in the latter case it’s impossible for one’s 
judgments, made in conformity with a culture, to be mistaken. Cultural 
relativism renders impossible any real reform of one’s own culture or any real 
assessment of another culture. 11 

3„ Cultural Diversity 

A person is talking about culture when he or she talks about “the way we do 
things around here.” It influences not only how people eat and how they 
dress. It influences how they think and how they judge. Different cultures 
emphasize different ways to think about what’s true, but they’re different ways 
to make specific, common human ways of reasoning about things. And they 
emphasize different ways to think about what’s good as well but, again, they’re 
different ways to make specific, common human goods. The obligation 
to respect cultural diversity is rooted in the diversity of basic human goods 
that constitute integral human fulfillment and of the reasonable ways that 
individuals and communities can make those human goods real. Dramatically 
different cultures can provide people with the resources to live fulfilling 
and morally upright lives. “Far from supposing that the natural moral law 
imposes a single cultural norm to which all peoples should aspire ... respect 
for the integrity of diverse legitimate cultures is itself a requirement of natural 
justice.” 12 

4. A Pacific Way of Doing Good 

What then can be said about a Pacific way of thinking about what is humanly 
ful fillin g and making specific common human goods? People in Europe and 
North America can be said to especially value “liberty and justice.” People 
in China especially value “harmony and stability.” The people of the Pacific 
seem to especially value “life and community.” What Ennio Mantovani said 
about traditional Melanesian values could be said about the larger Pacific 
region: “The group of people which is necessary for biological survival, for 
emotional support and for meaning is always of the greatest importance for 
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Melanesians.” 13 But he added that even mote important is “life” taken to 
refer, not merely to biological existence, but to health, wealth, well-being, good 
relationships, security and prestige. Mantovani then extended his list of values 
to include relationships with ancestors, with other communities and with the 
environment, and exchange or reciprocal giving and receiving as a way to create 
and strengthen relationships. 14 

Perhaps the most obvious common characteristic of the people of the Pacific 
is their powerful sense of community and solidarity in family and tribe, village 
and region. Relationships with others and with the land and the sea are most 
important. A deep respect for tradition and authority marks all the cultures 
of the region. These common elements contribute to a specifically Pacific 
meaning of human fulfillment. 

For the people of the Pacific happiness or fulfillment refers to a large sense of 
well-being, a condition of tranquility within oneself and with others, especially 
within one’s own tribe. It means an interior calmness of spirit (rangimarietanga 
[Maori]). It means an interdependence and mutual support within the 
community (gutpela sindaun [Papua New Guinea]). It means a harmony with 
the environment and with all living things expressed in traditions prohibiting 
injustice and covenants fostering respect (tapu and feagaiga [Samoa]). 15 

It’s impossible to experience fulfillment within oneself if one is not at peace 
with others, with the living members of one’s language group and with the 
spirits of the ancestors whose directives continue to guard the well-being of the 
tribe. Well-being within the family is expanded to include an extended family 
of brothers and sisters beyond immediate biological ties to the same parents. 
Well-being among people is expanded to include harmonious relationships 
with animals and plants, with the land and the sea. The natural environment is 
respected not only as useful for human consumption but as sacred. 

For the people of the Pacific, a major method of achieving fulfillment and 
maintaining peace is through a ritual and regular exchange of gifts and goods 
as well as through marriage that is always seen as a union, not only of two 
persons but of two tribes or sub-clans. 
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Exchanges and compensation payments are major methods of restoring peace 
when conflict causes disharmony and when sacred traditions are transgressed. 
Reconciliation can only be achieved by restoring a balance of justice and 
by healing the wounds of division. Throughout the region aboriginal and 
traditional people gather to talk over at length the source of a conflict and to 
decide together the proper process of restoring justice. A respectful effort 
is made to describe the offense in a way that can allow the offender and 
the offended to save face and avoid shame in front of the group. Direct 
accusations are avoided. An indirect reference to the offense through a story 
is preferred. While fear of shame can tempt a person to hide misconduct, a 
healthy sense of shame is an essential ingredient in sincere repentance. 16 

The people of the Pacific emphasize the importance of showing repentance 
and forgiveness in actions rather than simply saying it in words. Expressions 
of sorrow and mercy are acted out in rituals and exchanges. There is also 
an emphasis on making up for an injustice after being forgiven. Feelings of 
revenge and injury as well as shame can endure after a fair punishment has 
been imposed and accepted. Traditional methods of restoring relationships 
go beyond efforts to punish by seeking ways to heal the hurt in the hearts 
of people. A traditional mark of greatness is the ability to forgive. To hold 
on to anger is recognized as harmful to oneself and to one’s community. A 
good person, and especially a leader, is expected to take the initiative to accept 
responsibility for any personal wrongdoing and to quickly make amends. But 
such a person is also expected to be generous in showing mercy and even at 
times in withholding demands for one’s legitimate rights. While there can be 
at times a tendency to seek revenge in reaction to an offense, there are also 
accepted limits beyond which one should not go. 17 


When violence is used, it is intended to restore relationships, not merely to 
hurt out of hatred. Among the people of the Pacific, the community shares 
in both the goodness and the misconduct of its members. Offenders can be 
led to reform when they experience correction or rejection from the group 
as well as efforts by the group to straighten the injustice for which they are 
responsible. Finally, traditional methods of both maintaining and restoring 
relationships require truthful communication that avoids gossip while seeking 
to confront issues honestly and openly. 
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5„ A Pacific Way of Doing Evil 

Evil is best understood as the absence of good. It’s a “privation.” Something 
that ought to be there is missing. If a culture makes specific in a special way 
certain preferred human goods, we should expect that culture to also have its 
own special way of making specific, violations of human goods. No culture 
is perfect. Every culture includes positive insights into human fulfillment but 
also particular ways of unreasonably limiting full participation in it. If there 
are Pacific ways of being good, there are also special Pacific ways of being bad. 

The first moral principle is: only make choices that are open to integral human 
fulfillment or, in other words, be reasonable. But that principle can be made 
more specific by pointing out various ways of being unreasonable and closing 
oneself to fulfillment. The so-called “Golden Rule” expresses one way to do 
this - by being unfair and playing favourites. This way of acting fails to show 
an openness to everyone’s potential for sharing in something good. But there 
are other ways of being unreasonable: by damaging something good out of 
hatred, by avoiding participation in something good out of laziness or fear, 
by impadendy acting alone instead of encouraging cooperation with others, 
by acting on impulse or by being satisfied with a shallow imitation of what’s 
truly good. A popular way of being unreasonable is to act like a fanatic, to 
seek one good so much that one attacks another good to get it, like a doctor 
who seriously risks the lives of innocent children to get information about the 
cause of a disease. 18 

While these are common human ways of doing evil, a particular culture may 
be tempted to be unreasonable in a particular way. Perhaps in cultures that 
emphasize material success and individual achievement, the temptation can be 
to act alone to get things done right rather than risk a poor result by delegating 
others to help. In Pacific cultures that emphasize the community and personal 
relationships, the temptation could be to enjoy the security of the group 
without making any effort to contribute to its welfare. 
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6. Comparing European and Pacific Paradigms 

6.1 Uniting or Dividing 

It is sometimes said that there are male and female ways of thinking and 
judging, that men tend to distinguish and separate things while women tend 
to relate and connect them, that men emphasize differences while women 
emphasize similarities . 19 There may be some truth to this but it should not be 
exaggerated. Some people describe cultures also in these two ways. European 
cultures are said to stress a way of thinking that divides and distinguishes while 
Pacific cultures are said to stress a way of thinking that connects and unites. 
But again this should not be exaggerated. Europeans relate things and Pacific 
people distinguish them. 

6.2 Emphasizing the Community or the Individual 

The contrast between uniting and dividing is closely connected to the contrast 
between the community and the individual. It reflects the age-old “problem 
of the one and the many.” How can many different changing individuals share 
one same unchanging nature? Are we more the same as each other, so that 
the community is most important, or are we more different from each other, 
so that the individual is most important? European cultures are often said 
to emphasize the individual while Pacific cultures emphasize the community. 
And yet Europeans recognize the importance of relationships and people in 
the Pacific recognize the importance of persons. 

6.3 Focusing on the Past or the Future 

There is a strong tendency among Pacific people to live in the present with less 
emphasis on planning or saving for the future. And yet there are strong links 
to the past, to ancestor spirits and to long-standing claims to the ownership of 
land. In contrast Europeans could be said to look more to the future than to 
the past. However, again this contrast should not be exaggerated. 

6.4 Describing the Person as Spirit or as Body 

Contemporary European cultures, with a background of science and 
materialism, can tend to think of the human person as a “mindless body” 
or even a “computer made of meat,” to use a phrase of Marvin Minsky, a 
pioneering researcher in artificial intelligence . 20 On the other hand, Pacific 
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and African cultures with a background of tribal traditions and animism, can 
tend to think of the human person as a “bodiless mind” or a “disembodied 
spirit .” 21 Again, it would be oversimplifying to set these contrasts too sharply. 
In the West, recent studies in neuroscience are much more nuanced. Memory 
and emotion are described as updating and configuring the circuitry of the 
physical brain . 22 And in Papua New Guinea, for example, the tradition of body¬ 
painting suggests a recognition that our bodies are truly part of ourselves . 23 

6.5 Thinking in a Practical or Theoretical Way 

While some cultures emphasize a theoretical understanding of things, other 
cultures emphasize a practical use of things. The American culture is said to 
focus on the practical and the pragmatic. What’s true is what “works .” 24 To 
some extent, a Pacific approach is also pragmatic. In Papua New Guinea it’s 
not uncommon for sick people in remote areas to combine medicine, prayer 
and traditional rituals to find a cure — whatever “works.” And yet, unlike 
British utilitarianism or American pragmatism that includes a “work ethic” the 
practical approach in the Pacific is much more relaxed and open to receive. 
And unlike European and American consequentialism or proportionalism that 
judges the moral quality of a choice by the proportion of beneficial as opposed 
to harmful results the Pacific emphasis is on immediate results that, it could be 
argued, is close to an emphasis on the moral quality of the choice itself. For 
the most immediate result of a deliberate choice is that it makes someone be a 
certain kind of moral person. 

In each of these cases, there’s a danger of exaggerating two extremes as if 
they were on a see-saw - as if to lift one side up implied putting the other side 
down. To take just one example, it can happen when contrasting cultures that 
stress the individual or the community. In fact, to understand human social 
persons properly requires removing these two positions from the see-saw and 
recognizing that they rise or fall together. The two positions are essentially 
complementary. In fact, to exaggerate the value of the individual is to miss the 
true value of a human individual who is social by nature; and to exaggerate the 
community is to miss the value of a human community of individual persons 
who have irreplaceable worth. In fact a typical Pacific emphasis on what is 
common, at the same time, is not abstract. It’s not like a Platonic exaltation 
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of the universal and the general to the detriment of the individual and the 
particular. It’s not like a Hindu or Buddhist emphasis on the One that reduces 
the Many to an illusion. The tangible relationships that form community 
result in a kind of “concrete universal/’ a community of persons who are both 
independent and interdependent at once. 

The different approaches of different cultures are really only ways of making 
specific in distinctive ways what are in fact common human goods. However 
these approaches generate insights into those goods that need to be shared in 
intercultural dialogue. Pacific cultures and European cultures need to listen 
to and learn from one another - to recognize more clearly various violations 
of human goods and to deepen an awareness of their richness. 


A Christian Pacific Human Ethics 

1. A Christian Understanding of God 

How does Christian faith influence and shape human ethics in general and 
a Pacific ethics in particular? To answer this, we need to reflect on the 
relationship of faith and reason in the first place and to begin by reflecting on 
a Christian understanding of God. What Robert Sokolowski said about the 
gods of Greece and Rome could perhaps be said about the spirit beings in 
traditional Pacific religions. “The being of pagan gods is to be a part, though 
the most important part, of what is; no matter how independent they are, 
the pagan gods must be with things that are not divine .” 25 In contrast, he 
continued, “in Christian belief we understand the world as that which might 
not have been, and correlatively we understand God as capable of existing, in 
undiminished goodness and greatness, even if the world had not been .... Such 
a Solitary’ existence of God is counterfactual, but it is meaningful, whereas it 
would not be meaningful for the pagan sense of the divine .” 26 

2. Christianity and Culture 

Sokolowski then notes how this influences the relationship between 
Christianity and culture. Even traditional monotheisms understand the divine 
in terms of their culture’s view of other persons and things in the world. 
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But the Christian sense of God is defined, not in contrast with other beings 
in the world, but in contrast to the world as a whole. As a result he is not the 
god of a particular nation or culture. Christian missionaries don’t have to 
“impose a culture and eradicate the human way of life that is already in place 
in order to tell about God and his creative and redemptive action.” They 
aren’t bringing a new cultural deity to replace an existing one. For God is not 
simply the greatest being in the world. He’s entirely beyond the world and 
beyond any cultural world-view. Later on, the Christian God can in some 
way be identified with “what people worshiped” all along but only after the 
Christian understanding of the divine is achieved. Once it is understood that 
God is really distinct from the world and not just the best thing in it, new 
connections can safely be made without it looking like just an “improvement” 
on the old deity. “Natural religion is fulfilled more radically in Christianity than 
it expects to be fulfilled; but what is natural in it is completed, not destroyed 
by the Christian dimension.” However, this fulfillment is seen as fulfilling only 
within the Christian understanding. Otherwise it’s mistakenly taken as just 
another cultural or tribal or political religion within the limits of the world. 
Sokolowski concludes: 

But if the Christian distinction is correctiy appreciated and 
correctly lived, then the cultural forms in which it is realized, 
the habits, music, language, gestures, work and social order, 
the nuances of moral life and of humans relationships, can 
be brought forward in their own excellence and still be in the 
service of Christian faith. Christian belief has to be saturated 
with cultural forms if it is to be publicly alive, but it is never 
inseparable from a particular culture, the way the gods of a 
people or the gods of a city may be . 27 

3. Faith and Moral Reasoning 

This distinctive understanding of God in Christianity lies behind a proper 
understanding of the relationship between faith and reason and, in particular, 
moral reasoning. What right thinking tells us it is good to do and what God 
has revealed to us as good to do, cannot be opposed to each other. But then, 
what does faith or revelation add to what ethics already teaches us? Is there a 
“Christian” ethics which is different from a “human” ethics? And if there is, 
is it the same as other insights into what is humanly good provided by various 
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cultures? If what Sokolowski has said is correct, then a “Christian” ethics 
would not be another cultural form of moral thinking like a European or a 
Pacific one. In proclaiming the Gospel, missionaries would not be replacing 
a Pacific ethics with a new Christian one. But again, if this is right, what does 
Christian faith add to a developed human and, in this case, Pacific ethics? 

One extreme position would say that there is only one human ethics, built 
entirely on reasoning about human actions so that revelation adds nothing to 
this. Christian language may add an extra “motive” for doing good things “for 
the love of God.” But the complete meaning of “integral human fulfillment” 
is known through reasoning without faith. The other extreme position would 
say that reasoning about our actions tells us nothing about what is right or 
wrong so that only divine revelation informs us of what is good and bad. Our 
experience is without any meaning in itself. The only way we can know what 
it means to be fully human is from faith. 

Different attempts are made to develop a middle position between these 
extremes. Some say that a Christian has a special “moral identity” including 
“traits of character or qualities of being” that influence his or her 
judgments . 28 Others say that the Christian has a special way of describing our 
common human experience with “no different moral data” added . 29 Others 
talk about a special Christian “motivation” that “provides human conduct 
with a deeper and richer meaning, which is subjectively part of the action 
itself .” 30 Still others say that “the most common rules of action” can be 
known without faith but God chose to reveal them to us as a ”remedy” since 
“moral misbehaviour clouds the mind and can cause confusion about all but 
the most general precepts of all .” 31 

In fact it seems best to say that Christian faith does not only provide a distinctive 
human way of seeing things or describing things or a distinctive reason for 
doing things. The supernatural gift of faith creates a new way of being at 
all. It aids our natural reasoning in grasping what it means to be human and 
therefore what it is fulfilling for human beings to do. But it also creates a new 
supernatural way of being human, as children of the Father sharing God’s life 
and therefore a new way of knowing and loving that was not possible before. 
It both provides light to understand better who we are and it gives power to 




do difficult good things that we could not do before. Human reasoning leads 
us to say that we should remain open to “integral human ful fillm ent” but now 
Christian faith adds that this is only complete in Christ. In one sense, then, 
Christian revelation adds nothing to what a correct human ethics teaches but in 
another sense it changes everything. It adds a depth of meaning to everything 
that is humanly good. But it also adds some special specifically Christian 
ways of living general moral norms. For example, it calls us to share in Jesus’ 
redemptive action by living fully our own personal vocations. 

The reality of our situation, fallen but redeemed, makes an 
enormous difference to what we may or may not do, and calls 
for specifically Christian norms which do not contradict natural 
law norms but go beyond them. ... The reality of our situation 
generates demands that we cooperate with Jesus in building up 
the kingdom in which humankind’s fulfillment is to be realized. 

... Thus Christian morality is distinctive, but its distinctiveness 
does not lie in distorting human life and human nature. Rather 
Christian moral norms reshape the misshapen lives of human 
beings who lack the promise of integral fulfillment and the 
realistic hope it engenders. ... What is most characteristic of 
Christian life is that ... one consciously and gratefully accepts 
his gifts and seeks to contribute to Jesus’ work by handing on 
God’s truth and love to others . 32 

4. A Christian and Pacific Ethics 

Christian ethics, then, will sometimes be at odds with the actual moral standards 
of every culture including Pacific ones, for every culture involves some moral 
compromises. But instead of overriding the requirements of human good as 
lived in a culture, a Christian life truly fulfils them. As a result, a “Christian 
Pacific Ethics” is not only a complete human one. It’s a complete Pacific 
one — filled with grace that makes it be fully what it’s meant to be, sometimes 
deepening specific Pacific insights and sometimes correcting them. 

4.1 A Christian and Pacific Way of Restoring Relations 

Perhaps one example of how Christian faith deepens a Pacific ethics is in 
reference to resolving conflicts. Sometimes social relationships break down 
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because of exploitation. This happens when some people unfairly gain a 
benefit at the expense of others. In this case, an effort should be made to 
change the exploitative relationship into a contractual one where everyone 
agrees to equal benefits . 33 

Sometimes social relationships break down because people make agreements 
with each other but someone refuses to fulfil the agreed obligations. Contractual 
relationships can also break down when circumstances change so that one 
party is now unfairly benefiting and exploiting the other party. The contract 
needs to be revised. In general, it’s less difficult to correct exploitation resulting 
from broken agreements than to correct a stricdy exploitative situation that 
never involved anything other than exploitation. For in relationships built 
on agreements or contracts there was at least initially a commitment on both 
sides to a rough kind of equity and if this has not entirely vanished, it may be 
possible to reconstruct the relationship on its basis. 

Social relationships that are genuinely communal are ones in which people 
share a commitment to the realization of a set of basic human goods. But these 
can also break down when the social structures that are meant to support that 
commitment are inadequate or when members of the community fail to carry 
out the duties that are properly theirs by reason of their roles in the society. 
An individual cannot claim the benefits of membership in a group and neglect 
the duties that arise from such membership without being guilty of injustice 
and irresponsibility. However, given the nature of such a community, “the 
only way to correct evil compatible with the principle of community itself is 
through communication, persuasion, an appeal to reason and good will (not 
excluding an appeal to emotion). Community can never be maintained by 
force / 734 Typical Pacific ways of resolving conflict through mediation and 
the efforts of leaders to use oratory to persuade people to avoid violence are 
examples of peacemaking that are compatible not only with genuine human 
community but with a Christian sense of our unity in the Body of Christ. 

4.2 A Christian and Pacific Sense of Justice 

Perhaps an example of how Christian faith corrects and in that way strengthens 
a Pacific ethics is in reference to the proper meaning of justice or fairness 
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within the framework of Christian faith. Strict compensation or payback 
that is proportioned to an offence may, in a sense, be “fair” but, in itself, it 
cannot bring genuine peace and harmony between persons or clans. John 
Paul II wrote: “justice alone is not enough; it can even lead to the negation and 
destruction of itself if that deeper power which is love is not allowed to shape 
human life in its various dimensions .” 35 In fact, as Grisez put it: 

In this fallen world, merely being fair ensures that we will make 
one another miserable. Fairness is a good thing as far as it goes, 
but it cannot overcome conflict and division; in the work of 
building community, justice is necessary but insufficient. The 
Christian transformation of fairness lies in forgoing rights, 
setting aside even just claims, and going beyond fairness by 
being merciful. ... When people are offended and hurt in this 
fallen world, they are tempted to get even ... (taking) revenge 
and acting out of hostility. But even though a decent person 
may recognize that such behaviour is poindess and so forgo it, 
his or her sense of injury and resentment remains; even without 
revenge, there is alienation. The Christian mode (of acting) 
goes beyond forgoing revenge and calls for rebuilding damaged 
relationships. ... This is peacemaking - conciliatoriness, 
overcoming opposition by love. The Christian mode (of acting) 
calls for one not only to avoid enemies but to do them good, act 
redemptively toward them, and try to help them toward their 
own fulfillment . 36 

This Christian sense of mercy corrects but also deepens a typical 

Pacific sense of payback and compensation. By “paying back” the offender 

with forgiveness, the Christian invites the offender to repent and be healed. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, it can be good to look at one particular feature of a Pacific 
ethics that can both be enriched by and enrich a human and Christian ethics. 
As has been pointed out, a special characteristic of Pacific cultures is the 
importance of maintaining good relationships with the land and the sea and 
with the created order of things in general. There has been a growing global 
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interest as well in “environmental ethics” Much of the emphasis has been 
on a just distribution of world resources and a proper use of created things. 
Sub-personal things and non-rational animals play a significant role in human 
fulfillment. 

But the “instrumental” value of these things needs to be complemented by 
a sense of their “intrinsic” worth. While sub-personal things are not to be 
exploited, they should also not be regarded as sacred in themselves. They 
should be treated as intrinsically good precisely as created. This sense of 
their inherent goodness is compatible with a proper use of them. We are to 
cooperate with the Creator in “using” nature for our fulfillment which, at the 
same time, involves bringing sub-personal creatures to their own fulfillment 
as well — to be what they are created to be. A proper use of created things 
transforms them in creative ways thus completing God’s creative work that was 
begun without human cooperation. It would be like turning a wilderness into 
a garden. On the other hand, a morally bad way of using things transforms 
them in a destructive way insofar as immoral choices block human fulfillment 
and also fail to cooperate in God’s continuing creative work. It would be like 
turning a wilderness into total devastation. 37 

A typical Pacific attitude to the land and the sea seems to point toward 
this balanced approach in a way that could correct positions that view sub¬ 
personal creatures as having only “instrumental” value. Enlightened by faith 
in a Creator and further by Christian faith in the incarnation, it can express 
a respect for nature both as created and as redeemed. As St. Paul said in his 
letter to the Romans: “All of creation waits in eager longing ... for creation 
was condemned to lose its purpose ... yet there was the hope that creation 
itself would one day be set free from its slavery to decay and would share the 
glorious freedom of the children of God” (Rom 8:19-21). And as St. Francis 
of Assisi sang in his Canticle of the Creatures: 
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Most High, all powerful, good Lord; 

Yours are the praises, the glory, and the honor, and all blessing. 

To You alone, Most High, do they belong, 
and no human is worthy to mention Your name. 

Praised be You, my Lord, with all Your creatures, 
especially Sir Brother Sun, 
who is the day and through whom you give us light. 

And he is beautiful and radiant with great splendour; 
and bears a likeness of you, Most High One. 

Praised be You, my Lord, through Sister Moon and the stars, 
in heaven you formed them clear and precious and beautiful. ... 
Praised by You, my Lord, through our Sister Mother Earth, 
who sustains and governs us, 

and who produces various fruit with colored flowers and herbs. ... 
Praise and bless my Lord and give Him thanks 
and serve Him with great humility. 38 

+William Fey OFM Cap. 
Bishop of Kimbe 
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What should be the relationship between the state and 
religion 3 in Fiji? What is, or should be, the role of religion in 
society, or for that matter, in government? Has God called 
Christians, as a corporate body, to be politically involved? If 
so, to what extent and why? These are important questions 
for people of faith to answer, and various views have been 
advanced in recent months about this issue in the context of 
the preparation of a new constitution for Fiji. 

In 2012 the Fiji government passed a decree that put 
in motion the preparation of a new constitution. The 
decree had what government called several non-negotiable 
sections. One of those sections stipulated that Fiji will be 
a secular state which meant, amongst other things, that 
religion and the state should be separate. 4 This section alone 
has caused a stir amongst Christians and churches, many 
of whom disagree with the secular state tag. In the debates 
surrounding this issue some Christian churches argue that 
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there should be no separation of church and state, and better still, Fiji should 
be declared a Christian state. 5 In other words, Christianity should be the official 
state religion. Other churches, however, feel otherwise and take a different 
position, maintaining that religion and the state should remain separate, 6 but 
that there ought to be a clearly defined and healthy relationship between the 
two entities that will benefit both the state and the people. 

This article agrees with the second position, noting that wherever and whenever 
religion and the state have combined, with the presumed laudable goal to 
establish a theocracy, religious intolerance and persecution of minorities has 
occurred. Religious freedom and freedom of conscience, amongst other 
human rights, are usually among the first victims of this marriage of the state 
and religion. Separation of the state and religion, therefore, best reflects the 
biblical position and best serves people and the nation. 


Freedom of Conscience, Freedom to Love 7 


The Bible states that God is love. His rule of this universe is based on the 
willing obedience of His creation evoked by His magnificent benevolence. 
Only a faith that rests in the heart of man (Eze. 36:26), and only actions 
prompted by love (1 Cor. 13), are acceptable to God. Love, however, is not 
subject to civil regulation. It cannot be evoked by fiat nor sustained by statute. 
Therefore, efforts that hint of or border on legislating in matters of faith are 
by their very nature in opposition to the principles of true religion, and thus in 
opposition to the will of God. 

God placed our primordial parents on this earth with the power to choose 
between good and evil. Subsequent generations born into this world have been 
granted a similar choice. This freedom to choose, so granted by God, should 
not be infringed by man, under any circumstance. 
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The Relationship between Religion and the State 


Amongst Christian churches there are at least three main competing views 
of the relationship between religion and the state. The first is the medieval 
model of an establishment, which was promoted by the puritans in America. 
The second is the dissenting Protestant model, characterized by a respectful 
separation of church and state. The final one is the liberal model view, which is 
that church and state should be separate because of the inferior, and basically 
irrational, world view of the church and religious believers. 8 As alluded to in 
the previous section this paper leans towards the second model. 

The example of Jesus. The appropriate relation between religion and the 
state was best exemplified in the life of the founder of Christianity, Jesus 
Christ. As one of the Godhead, Jesus held unparalleled authority on earth. He 
had divine insight, divine power, and a Holy character (1 John 2:1). If anyone 
in the history of the world had the right to force others to worship as he 
dictated, it was Jesus Christ. Yet Jesus never used force to advance the gospel. 

Further, apart from teaching ‘give to Caesar (government) what belongs to 
Caesar, and to God what belongs to God’ (Mark 12:17), Jesus seemed to have 
litde concern for what Caesar was doing, other than that He cared for his 
eternal salvation. Interestingly, there is no record of Jesus agitating about with 
how well Caesar’s government was doing with legislating moral issues. We do 
not see Jesus lobbying for a proposition in Rome to protect marriage or to 
outlaw abortion. 9 This does not necessarily mean that He was not concerned 
with these issues; He probably was. Only, Jesus never told us that His kingdom 
operated by legislating its principles via earthly kingdoms. Instead, He showed 
us that His kingdom operated by the Spirit changing people’s hearts and 
transforming their lives in the context of freedom of choice. 

When asked by Pilate if He was a king, Jesus responded that He was a king, but 
that “My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is 
my kingdom not from hence.” John 18:36. Jesus clearly did not intend for His 
servants to “fight” to advance His kingdom, even telling Peter to put away his 
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sword, “for all that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” Matt. 26:52. Yet 
today, many Christians feel that they need to defend the kingdom of God with 
the “sword.” 10 Many sincere Christians believe that biblical Christianity needs 
to be legislated on the world at large. However, Jesus’ method of changing 
the world was and is radically different and exponentially more powerful than 
coercing people to outwardly conform to Christian principles. The ultimate 
demonstration of how His kingdom operates was the cross of Calvary. There, 
church and state united under a pious pretext to nail God to a tree. Instead of 
fighting back, Jesus won the battle by laying down His life and conquering the 
hearts and minds of humanity through love. 

Consequently, with all due respect, it is argued here that Christians who want 
to unite the church and the state, and perhaps thereby legislate Christianity, 
misunderstand the goals of the gospel (genuine heart transformation) and 
are misrepresenting the Kingdom of God. Jesus demonstrated that He wants 
Christians to live their faith in the midst of a godless generation (Phil. 2:15). 
Through living the Christ-life Christians will change the society around them 
one person at a time. In the proclamation of the gospel, people are free to 
accept or reject the good news. God would have it no other way because forced 
acceptance would be no acceptance at all. 11 

Ultimately, Jesus Himself, who knows the hearts of men and women, will 
return and hold every person accountable for what they have done — whether 
good or evil. 12 Until then, God wants His people to preach, teach and live His 
gospel and persuade, not legislate or force, people to serve Him (Rev. 14:6- 
12). Forced service is of no value to God; He who knows the heart cannot 
accept the service of hypocrisy. And therefore, freedom of conscience means 
freedom for everyone - the Christian as well as the atheist (and all those in 
between). 

Brief historical perspectives. In history, when the separation of the state and 
the church has been blurred, or where church and state have combined with 
the supposed goal to enforce morality or to bring about the kingdom of God 
on earth, religious intolerance has occurred and resulted in the persecution 
of minorities, or of those who do not agree with the majority or powerful 
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religious institutions. The persecution of 'heretics’ carried out by the medieval 
church during the 'dark ages’ is well documented. During reformation times, 
Christian leaders like Savonarola in Florence, Italy (15th century), John Calvin 
in Geneva, Switzerland (16th century), Oliver Cromwell in England (17th 
century), and the Puritans in England and New England (16th/17th centuries) 
worked towards the establishment of a religious state 13 with a view to build the 
nation on God’s righteousness. The results are similar as in Muslim countries 
where religion dominates the state — decreased tolerance, diminished freedom 
of religion and conscience, and persecution of minorities and the powerless. 
The records show what the establishment of a religious state or republic 
through governmental force and the union of church and state can lead to. 

Fiji is certainly immune to this temptation. We can point to several instances 
of attempts to blur the distinction between the state and the church, and to 
bring about a distinctly 'Christian’ government by electing only Christians. 
Then there are the instances where the state and the church appear to use 
(some would say, exploit) each other for their own benefits. A few examples 
are: the influence of some Christian leaders in the coups by Rabuka and 
Speight to, amongst other coup objectives, dislodge non-Christian government 
leaders, the Sunday observance decree by Rabuka, the hymn-singing choirs 
at some Sunday roadblocks and the prosecution of Sunday-breakers, the 
desecration and looting of Hindu temples, the funding of church conferences 
by government (in the name of village development and affirmative action), 
the mantra by some Christian preachers and leaders leading up to and after 
the two aforementioned coups along with the campaigns by Christian groups 
like the ACCF that Fiji is a Christian nation and so we should vote only for 
God-fearing leaders. 

It has even been claimed that Fiji has been chosen by God to be a light 
of righteousness to the world. We must therefore let God rule this nation 
through those elected God-fearing leaders who can govern according 
to biblical principles. History attests to the failure of such attempts to 
legislate righteousness and morality though government legislation and even 
through Christian government leaders.The trend shown from the examples 
above,however, is ominous and show that the religious freedoms currently 
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enjoyed by all people of different faith persuasions in Fiji, freedoms that are 
hallmarks of separation of church and the state, are still fragile andremain 
under threat. 

In summary, F.D. Nichols perhaps said it best: “Something so holy as religion 
should be freed from alliance with something so secular as the state. Christianity 
displayed its greatest purity and its greatest growth in the early centuries, when 
it not only lacked the support of the state but was the object of bitter attack.” 14 


The Christian, the church and politics 

Christians should be involved in and positively influence politics, 15 just as 
God’s people in Bible times, notably Joseph and Daniel, were involved in civil 
affairs. In the past Adventists have joined with other religious and secular 
organizations to exert influence over civil authorities to cease slavery, and 
to advance the cause of religious freedom. It is to be remembered however, 
that religious influence has not always resulted in the betterment of society. 
Religious persecution, religious wars, and the numerous examples of social and 
political suppression perpetrated at the behest of religious people, confirms 
the dangers that exist when the means of the state are used to advance religious 
objectives. 

It is also recognised that the church cannot totally divorce itself from the affairs 
of the nation, political or otherwise. While the church can be the conscience 
of the state or society, the boundaries ought to be clearly defined, as it can be 
very easy to cross the line, either way. As well, the state should recognise the 
important contributions made by religious bodies and strive to provide the 
best conditions where religion can thrive and Fiji’s citizens can practice their 
religious beliefs without fear or favour. 

The stateshould also remain neutral with regard to religion and treat every 
singlereligious group, Christian or otherwise,with equal interest and protection. 
It should never use force on its people to follow a particular religion or system 
of belief, or otherwise.There should be no “state” or “national” religion, and 



although majority interests will be important, they must not deny the rights of 
minorities or individuals, 16 inasfar as public safety, public morality and human 
decency are not compromised. 

A nation’s constitution should also unequivocally state that no religious test or 
qualification should be required for any public office, but this should equally 
mean it should not disqualify anyone from public office. This ensures that 
in future, it might well be possible for people of minority and non-Christian 
faiths to be represented in public office. 17 If the government itself is truly 
separate from religion, but works for the good of the state or nation, it does 
not matter what religious or non-religious position its ministers and other 
leaders represent. 18 

Governments have a legitimate role to play in society (1 Peter 2:13-17). 
Christians therefore ought to support the state’s right to legislate on secular 
matters and support compliance with such laws (Rom. 13). However when 
faced with a situation in which the law of the land conflicts with biblical 
mandates, Christians ought to concur with the Scriptural injunction that we 
ought to obey God rather than man (Acts 5:29). 

Undoubtedly there are times when some faith-based groups have had 
considerable influence on government. Depending on one’s point of view, 
this might be seen as excessive or undue, or irrelevant or appropriate. This 
article agrees that the majority faith in Fiji (Christianity) continues to have an 
influence in government, but this is to be expected because of our historical 
roots and traditions. With growing secularism and pluralism this may weaken, 
but as a Christian church, it is preferable to see the continuation of certain 
Christian traditions in government, such as taking oaths by the Bible, Christian 
prayers or the Lord’s Prayer in parliament. But these traditions themselves 
should not offend nor determine the governing outcomes of the parliament. 

There had been strong Methodist influence in some previous governments 
in Fiji, but this possibly reflects the population ratio, and the generally 
common occurrence and accepted practice in various countries where the 
majority religious body of a particular country also has the most influence. 19 
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This of course does not discount the presence and contribution of smaller 
but still significant religious bodies whose influence probably extend beyond 
their numerical size. 20 This is part of the democratic process and as long as 
government is not controlled by ecclesiastical leadership or any one faith or 
church, the mix of religious influence in government is a good sign of religious 
freedom. What will be of concern though is ifgovernment purports to exercise 
undue control over any religion or faith. Or worse still, if government enacts 
legislation that enforces a particular duty based on religious grounds, e.g. 
Sunday-keeping laws.This is why Adventists would oppose any such proposal 
for legislation for Sunday-keeping (or even Saturday-keeping) laws, 21 even if 
the stated basis is for civil purposes and not based on religious grounds. 22 

It will also be of concern if those overseeing this current discussion on the 
new Constitution imply that the religious voice has no right of influence of any 
kind. There should be no restriction to the religious voice as this would itself 
be discriminatory as it should be legitimately expressed and heard as any other 
voice of perspective and influence. 


Religious Liberty Principles 


Believing in religious freedom is one thing; believing in separation of religion 
and the state is another. They are not necessarily synonymous. Even so, this 
paper stronglyaffirms the principles set out by the International Religious 
Liberty Association, as these, if upheld in some form byany government, 
present or future, would find the necessary balance between religion and state 23 : 

• We believe that religious liberty is a God-given right. 

• We believe that legislation and other governmental acts which unite church 
and state are contrary to the best interests of both institutions and are 
potentially prejudicial to human rights, and hold that it is best exercised 
where separation is maintained between church and state. 

• We believe that government is divinely ordained to support and protect 
citizens in their employment of natural rights, and to rule in civil affairs; 
and that in so doing, government warrants respectful obedience and 
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willing support. 

• We believe in the natural and inalienable right of freedom of conscience 
- to have or not to have a religion; to adopt the religion or belief of one’s 
choice; to change religious belief according to conscience; to manifest 
one's religion individually or in community with others, in worship, 
observance, practice, promulgation and teaching - subject only to respect 
for the equivalent rights of others. 

• We believe that religious liberty includes also the freedom to establish 
and operate appropriate charitable or educational institutions, to solicit 
or receive voluntary financial contributions, to observe days of rest and 
celebrate holidays in accordance with the precepts of one's religion, 
and to maintain communication with fellow believers at national and 
international levels. 

• We believe that religious liberty and the elimination of intolerance 
and discrimination based on religion or belief are essential to promote 
understanding, peace and friendship among people. 

• We believe that citizens should use lawful and honourable means to prevent 
the reduction of religious liberty, so that all may enjoy its inestimable 
blessing. 

• We believe that the spirit of true religious liberty is epitomized in the 
Golden Rule: Do unto others as you would have others do unto you. 
(Matthew 7:12). 


Religion-State Union at the End of Time 

Even though the separation of state and religion, and freedom of religion 
and conscience are provided for in many constitutions, and righdy so, certain 
prophetic passages of the Bible however indicate that there will be a union of 
religion and state in future. 24 The book of Revelation takes the Old Testament 
imagery of the ancient city of Babylon (the capital city of a nation in the Old 
Testament in which the king simultaneously wielded political and religious 
power) and uses it to describe worldwide false religion at the end of time (Rev. 
17-18). One of the key characteristics of this false religion that is mentioned 
repeatedly in Revelation is her “fornication” with the kings of the earth. 25 In 
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other words, the Bible says that at the end of time, religion will be intimately 
involved with the state. 

Using the analogy of a prostitute, the Bible describes end-time false religion 
as being unfaithful to her true husband, God, and instead seeking alliances 
with earthly political powers. This alliance of religious and political power 
leads to persecution. 26 According to apocalyptic prophecy, all nations on earth 
will eventually “drink the wine”, become spiritually intoxicated (cease to have 
sound spiritual discernment), and unite religion and state. 27 In fact, not just 
the governments will become drunk with Babylon’s wine, but all the people of 
the earth will marvel at this religion-state union and “become drunk” with her 
teachings. Interestingly, the Bible indicates that the movement to establish a 
mixed religion-state government, which becomes the end-time super power, is 
a democratic (populist driven) movement. 28 

Of course, what happens to God’s people (persecution from a government 
controlled by religious people) at the end of time is precisely what happened 
to Jesus when he was on this earth. The Jewish religion united with the Roman 
government and nailed Him to a cross. In the midst of all this, Jesus spelled 
out His position clearly for His church going forward. “My (spiritual) kingdom 
is not of this (political) world; if it were my servants would fight.” (John 
18:36). Here, Jesus drew the line in the sand. His followers have no business 
enforcing His views on the world through laws or force of any kind. Earthly 
governments have their legitimate place in the world and should be respected 
within their sphere, but meddling in matters of conscience is not part of their 
legitimate sphere. And the followers of Jesus (the church) should have no part 
in uniting with or using any government for such a purpose. 29 


The Secular and Christian State 

In making submissions to the Fiji Constitution Commission last October, 
several Christian churches voiced their concerns about the sec ular state status 
and strongly supported Fiji being known in the constitution as a “sovereign, 
democratic state,”as was in the 1997 Constitution.These reservations were 
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mainly due to the association of 'secular’ with anti-Christian or anti-religious, 
which is largely a modern phenomena. Literally, "secular" is from the Latin 
meaning "of this age," or "of this world." It is a reference to the temporal 
concerns of this life, as opposed to the "transcendent" concerns of heaven 
and the next life. Then it has come to mean being religiously neutral or 
nonreligious. While it maytherefore be appropriate for the state to focus on 
and be concerned with the secular, the state should not deny nor oppose the 
transcendent, the possibility of which formed the root of theexpressions 
of concern or opposition of several Christian churches to the 'secular state’ 
status advocated by government. 

From this perspective it is entirely appropriate for an earthly, temporal, secular 
government to recognize the existence of the transcendent, of the existence 
of a God, as long as it recognizes that the relationship of its citizens to that 
God, to the transcendent realm, is their business, and none of its own. Time 
and space does not permita more in-depth exploration of this appropriate 
kind of secularly, and the more modern, religiously corrosive secularity that 
is appearing in some countries of the west, especially in Europe. 30 Even so, if 
Fiji is going to be a 'secular state,’ as the present government advocates, then it 
would be better that Fiji isguided towards a religiously sensitive secularity, and 
not the anti-Christian kind, nor a form of a "Christian government," which is 
really an oxymoron in this world, as Christ himself said that "my kingdom is 
not of this world" (John 18:36). 

Conclusion 

A correct understanding of the concept of separation of church and state will 
ultimately lead to respect for freedom of conscience. In such a scenario, the 
church realizes its proper place in society — to be a lighthouse and a city of 
refuge, living and sharing the good news of the gospel with a sinful, immoral, 
and dying world. The church does not request special favours from the state 
or whine when it doesnot get to control or impose its beliefs on the rest 
of society. The church respects the conscience of individuals in the rest of 
society who do not share its beliefs. 

In this ideal relationship between church and state, the state also realizes 
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its proper place and stays out of the church’s business, unless the church is 
operating outside of its proper sphere and illegally interfering with the freedom 
of others in society. Individual conscience is also respected and the state seeks 
to strike a balance between enacting laws that are good for all of society while 
at the same time not trampling on the conscience of those in the minority 
whose consciences may be offended by such laws. 

In short, a blending of church and state is not desirable in Fiji or anywhere 
for that matter, but what would be best is a government and constitution that 

• recognises the rights of all individuals and communities to have a 
voice, whether religious or otherwise; 

• recognises the importance of faith and belief on community and 
nation building; and 

• ensures that its citizens are free to exercise their faith and belief in a 
way that respects the rights of others. 


Notes 

1 This article is a revised and updated version of a paper presented at the Fiji 
Constitution Commssion-otgamsed Public Seminar on Religion and the State , November 
1, 2012, at the Lower Campus of the University of the South Pacific, Suva, Fiji. 

The seminar was one of several organised to discuss various aspects of a draft 
Constitution prepared during the latter half of 2012 by the Constitution Commission 
of Fiji chaired by international constitutional expert, Professor YashGhai. 

2 This paper, though not officially endorsed, is informed by Seventh-day Adventist 
(SDA or Adventist) teachings. Adventists are a conservative Protestant body of 
evangelical Christians whose faith is grounded in the Bible and centered on Jesus, 
with stress on His atoning death on the cross, ministry in the heavenly sanctuary, and 
soon return to redeem His people, who are present in every nation, religions and 
denominations, and every peoples. See www.adventist.org. 

3 Religion in this article is used interchangeably with "church’ or "churches’ to refer to 
Christian churches in general. 
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4 This c non-negotiable’ pillar, as expected,is in the new Draft Constitution of Fiji, 
released in March 2013. See chapter 1, section 4. See also chapter 1, section 6 of the 
Draft for Proposed Constitution of Fiji prepared by the Constitution Commission of Fiji, 
led by Professor YashGhai in 2012. 

5 For example, the then General Secretary, and now President, of the Methodist 
Church, Reverend TuikilakilaWaqairatu, is on public record as asserting that Fiji 
should be declared a Christian State, because amongst other things, Fiji has always 
been a Christian state since our forefathers accepted Christianity and gave Fiji to 
God back in the 1800’s. Sir James Ah Koy, former government minister, senator and 
Ambassador is another prominent citizen arguing for the same. See his unpublished 
Submission to the Constitution Commission, 11 September 2012. 

For a comprehensive discussion of this and other perspectives in Fiji and the Pacific 
islands, see Manfred Earnest, ed.. Globalisation and the Re-Shaping of Christianity in the 
Pacific Islands (Suva: Pacific Theological College, 2006), 728ff. 

6 For example, the Roman Catholic Church, the Seventh-day Adventist Church, the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (or Mormons), and some Hindu and 
Muslim organisations. Their respective viewpoints were presented at the same public 
seminar where the earlier version of this paper was presented. 

For Catholics, Pope Paul VI acknowledged the legitimacy of the separation of 
church and state when he said ““Founded to establish on earth the kingdom of 
heaven and not to conquer any earthlypower, the Church clearly states that the two 
realms are distinct, just as the two powers, ecclesiastical and civil, are supreme, each 
in its own domain” (On the Progress of Peoples , #13), quoted in Kevin J. Barr’s paper 
The Church and Politics. 


7 This section is borrowed from the document Declaration of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church on Church-State Relations .http://www.adventist.org/beliefs/other-documents/ 
other-doc8.html. Accessed October 29, 2012. 

8 See Nicholas Miller, The Religious Roots of the First Amendment: Dissenting Protestants 
and the Separation of Church and State (Oxford University Press, USA) 2012, for a more 
detailed analysis. 

9 This does not necessarily mean that Christians cannot do the same, i.e. become 
involved in promoting certain legislations, like those that address health or other 
human rights issues. They should, but at the same time they should realise the limits. 
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as well as the dangers, of legislating in matters dealing with morality and conscience. 

10 The sword represents any earthly form of force, i.e., legislative, political, military, or 
otherwise. See Romans 13:4; Rev. 13:10, etc. 

11 See Matthew 5:13-16; 28:18-20. 

12 See Ecclesiastes 12:13-14; 1 Peter 4:5. 

13 See Philip Schaff, History of the Christian Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
1960), vol. V. See also the helpful summary by Norman Gulley in Christ is Coming 
(Hagerstown, DC: Review and Herald), pp.235 ff. 

14 Alas, the source of this quote could not be located. 

15 The Adventist Church believes that Christians may properly aspire to serve in 
positions of civil leadership while at the same time remaining ever mindful of, and 
assiduously avoid, the dangers that are associated with religious influence on civil 
affairs. See the document Declaration of the Seventh-day Adventist Church on Church-State 
Relations - http://www.adventist.org/beliefs/other-documents/other-doc8.html. 
Accessed May 21, 2013. 

The statement above is contrary to the comment attributed to Marcel Doom, a 
Seventh-day Adventist church leader in French Polynesia, in Globalisation and the 
Reshaping of Christianity in the Pacific Islands, ed. Manfred Ernest, 728. Doom is quoted 
briefly as stating “we teach people not to be involved in politics.” This is certainly 
Doom’s personal opinion and not necessarily the official view of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church, nor the position taken in this paper. 

16 Guarding the rights of minorities or individuals is as important as guarding the 
rights of the majority. Trampling on either defeats both. Nick Miller has pointed 
out that a dangerous trend is happening in the US where corporate rights—both 
religious and secular—are increasingly being upheld by the courts in unprecedented 
ways at the expense of hard fought individual and civil rights. This ensuing 
competitive struggle is a dangerous development that prepares the way for increased 
discrimination by corporations and corresponding governmental acquiescence. This 
shift from individualism toward communitarian (i.e., what is good for the whole 
community is good for the individual) and corporate rights is a church-state model 
that dates back to the Holy Roman Empire in which the Church determined what 
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was right for the state, society, and individuals. This may be a premature assessment 
in terms of where the United States may be trending, but it is a development to 
watch. See http: //www.nrla.com/article/105/press-reports/discriminadon-and-the- 
persecutory-impulse.A ccessed October 30, 2012. 

17 Clark McCall correctly observed, “If there is one religious personal qualification I 
would want to see in a presidential candidate, it would be their ability to discern the 
genuine meaning of church and state separation that is intrinsic to our Constitution. 
This will help keep our nation from imposing the doctrines of a church or a 
religious group that the state has no right to legislate. I believe we need to remember 
that the great religious persecutions of the past were not the result of bad people 
trying to make other people bad, but by the attempts of good people to make others 
good by the laws of the state” in Church-State Separation: "Religion 101 , in http://www. 
Iibertymaga 2 ine.org/index.php?id=1847 . Accessed October 29, 2012. 

18 There are three main competing views of church and state. The first is the 
medieval model of an establishment, which was promoted by the puritans in 
America. The second is the dissenting Protestant model, characteri2ed by a 
respectful separation of church and state. The final one is the liberal model view, 
which is that church and state should be separate because of the inferior, and 
basically irrational, world view of the church and religious believers. For a more in- 
depth analysis see Nicholas Miller, The Religious Roots of the First Amendment: Dissenting 
Protestants and the Separation of Church and State (Oxford University Press, USA) 2012. 

19 The most common examples would be the Church of England in the UK 
parliament, the Lutheran church in Germany, the Catholic Church in Spain or Italy 
or the Phillipines, and so forth. 

20 An example of this are the Muslims, who counted less than 50,000 adherents in 
the last census but whose influence today extend far beyond other similar-sized or 
even bigger religious organisations. 

21 Interestingly, part of the rationale usually given by those proposing Sunday¬ 
keeping laws, apart from having a family day of rest as well as Fiji being a historically 
Christian country, is for the people or nation to acknowledge God and to obey 
God’s moral law, the Ten Commandments (Exodus 20), which will then bring God’s 
blessings. This has its basis in several passages in the Old Testament concerning 
Israel. The irony in this argument is that the Ten Commandments refer to the 
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seventh-day of the week, Saturday, to be observed, and not the first day of the 
week, our Sunday. So it is actually a re-interpretation of the Scriptures to claim 
Sunday as the commanded day of rest in the commandments. For a fuller discussion 
see SamueleBacchiocchi, Sabbath Under Crossfire (Berrien Springs, MI: Biblical 
Perspectives, 1999). 

22 Civil purposes for Sunday-keeping laws include setting it aside as a family rest day, 
or a day for recuperation from our busy work week. Religious grounds for Sunday¬ 
keeping laws include to keep God’s ten commandments, which as argued above is 
misplaced. Another ground is to respect or observe Christ’s resurrection day. Either 
way, when Christians are in power and enact such a legislation they usually go beyond 
and seek to find grounds to enforce it, in order, amongst other reasons given, “to stay 
away God’s wrath”on those who break the commandments. 

23 Taken from the website of the IRLA, www.irla.org accessed October 30, 2012. 
Chartered by the Seventh-day Adventist Church in the US in 1893, the International 
Religious Liberty Association (IRLA) is the oldest association dedicated to freedom 
of conscience for all people. The largest contribution of the IRLA is not the 
advancement of Sabbatarian issues or Biblical ideals, but rather a steady position of 
upholding all religious liberties and the separation of church and state, regardless 
of whether the case involves issues central to the Adventist faith or even opposes 
Adventism’s core beliefs. To this extent, Adventists have been active in filing amicus 
curiae briefs in behalf of the First Church of Christ, Christian Scientists and the 
Old Order Amish, as well as their own Adventist church members, in cases involving 
issues ranging from freedom to organize church government without interference 
and support for tax-exempt financing of religious schools in California, to opposing 
organized prayer in public schools and opposing the requirement for school children 
to say “under God” in the pledge of allegiance. See New York City Transit Authority 
et al. v. State of New York & Mary Myers; Weaver & Varner v Wood et al; Elk 
Grove Unified School District et al v. Michael A. Newdow et al; California Statewide 
Communities Development Authority v. All persons interested). In this regard, the 
Seventh-day Adventist church has contributed to religious liberties through an active 
voice for the separation of church and state in all areas, regardless of its own specific 
interests. 

24 This is based on a historicist prophetic method of interpreting the Bible’s apocalyptic 
passages.The other main methods of interpretation are preterist and futurist. 
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25 See Revelation 17:2. This fornication imagery comes from the Old Testament 
where Israel, which is supposed to be God’s ‘spouse/ or faithful covenant people, 
is found guilty of running after and worshipping the pagan gods of surrounding 
nations, especially the Canaanites, and indulging in their sinful lifestyles and religious 
or cultural practices. 

This paper argues that because the union of church and state is a key characteristic 
of Babylon, this is also an easy way to identify Babylon. In other words, any church 
that is promoting the union of church and state is a prime candidate for being a part of this false 
religious system that the Bible calls Babylon. See RankoStefanovic, Revelation of Jesus Christ , 
2nd edition (Berrien Springs, MI: Andrews University Press, 2009). 

26 See Revelation 13 & 17:6. 

27 Revelation 14:8 - “Fallen, fallen is Babylon the great, she who made all nations 
drink the wine of the passion of her sexual immorality. 

28 Rev. 13:14 — The second beast “deceives those who dwell on the earth” and then 
tells “those who dwell on the earth to make an image to the beast who had the 
wound of the sword and has come to life.” The fact that the beast feels it necessary 
to deceive the people of the earth and command them to make the image (or set up 
a form of government that copies that of the first beast) indicates that the second 
beast needs the power of the populace to accomplish its goals. This passage alludes 
to a democratic or pseudo-democratic society where voters ostensibly make their will 
known via popular initiatives, etc. 

29 The danger, as we learn from history, is that the union of the church with the 
state, be the degree never so slight, while it may appear to bring the world nearer to 
the church, does in reality but bring the church nearer to the world. 

30 The main reason is the effect a strong secularism can have on society, even a 
strongly so-called religious society like the US. The secularism that arose out of the 
French Revolution, where the rallying cry “liberty, fraternity, and equality,” was based 
on a dark philosophy that was anti-priest, anti-church, and anti-God. The French 
experiment soon lost its crude, atheistic edge, and morphed into a quasi-tolerant 
but religion-marginalizing public philosophy. See Nick Miller, “A Secular Threat 

to Religious Freedom,” in Uberty journal, http: / /www.libertymagazine.org/index. 
php?id=1866: See also http://www.libertymagazine.org/index.php?id=1849 
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Introduction 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (commonly 
known as “Mormons” or “Latter-day Saints”) is grateful 
for the opportunity to participate in this consultation 
process and to join with the distinguished religious leaders 
on this panel to discuss the Church’s view on the role of 
religion with regard to the state. The Church commends 
the Constitution Commission of Fiji for its very important 
work and for focusing attention on this critical issue. 

By way of introduction, members of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints can be found in 180 countries 
and territories throughout the world at every level of society. 
In May 1843, thirteen years after the Church was organized 
in the United States, the Church sent four missionaries 
to the islands of the Pacific. In 1954, the first Mormon 
missionaries arrived in Suva and the first congregation of 
the Church was organized later that year. 
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As the Church began to grow, missionaries helped educate youths in small 
chapel schools. Local members began to fill leadership positions and were 
soon serving missions themselves, gready contributing to the growth of the 
Church. Today, Church membership in Fiji numbers 14,000, or about 1.83 
percent of the total population with 4 stakes (dioceses). 

Church Doctrine and Values 

As clearly suggested by the name of the Church, Mormons are Christians. The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is a restoration of New Testament 
Christianity as taught by Jesus and His apostles. Following Jesus Christ and 
his teachings is central to Latter-day Saint worship and practice. The Church 
is not Protestant, Evangelical, Catholic or Orthodox. Nevertheless, the basic 
values of morality, family and caring for others espoused by the Church are 
similar to those of most other Christian faiths. Church members find refuge 
from the uncertainties of the world in the message of hope and happiness 
that was restored through its founder, Joseph Smith. The reality that life has 
divine purpose, that God cares for each individual and that everyone has 
the capacity for improvement through correct choices is a central theme of 
Mormon thought. Latter-day Saints worship God daily as individuals and 
families, weekly in chapels, and regularly in temples, such as the one in Suva 
at Lakeba Street. 

The Significance of Religious Freedom 
and the Church 

Some have asked why Mormons feel so strongly about religious freedom. 
Perhaps the most fundamental answer would be that religious freedom for all 
is a matter of doctrine. According to the Church’s Eleventh Article of Faith: 

We claim the privilege of worshiping Almighty God according to 
the dictates of our own conscience, and allow all men the same 
privilege, let them worship how, where, or what they may. 

Former Church Apostle Bruce R. McConkie wrote, “Freedom of worship is 
one of the basic doctrines of the gospel. Indeed, in one manner of speaking 
it is the most basic of all doctrines .... M Latter-day Saint law and religion expert, 
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Professor W Cole Durham, Jr., 2 explained further: 

Elder McConkie does not say this is the most important doc trin e; 
it is the most basic of all doctrines. It is the most basic because 
none of the other doctrines could become operative or have 
any meaning or authenticity if we did not have the option to 
choose them freely.... The atoning sacrifice of Christ would be 
meaningless if we could not avail ourselves of its power to save 
and exalt through freely chosen acts of faith [and] repentance.. . 3 

The Church’s unwavering commitment to religious freedom for all is reflected 
in this early statement by the Prophet Joseph Smith: 

The [Latter-day] Saints can testify whether I am willing to lay down 
my life for my brethren. If it has been demonstrated that I have 
been willing to die for a Mormon, I am bold to declare before 
Heaven that I am just as ready to die in defending the rights of a 
Presbyterian, a Baptist, or a good man of any denomination; for 
the same principle which would trample upon the rights of the 
Latter-day Saints would trample upon the rights of the Roman 
Catholics, or of any other denomination who may be unpopular 
and too weak to defend themselves. It is the love of liberty that 
inspires my soul—civil and religious liberty to the whole of the 
human race. 4 

This conviction produces in Church members around the world a respect for 
the diverse beliefs and unique contributions of all the world’s faiths. In that 
spirit. Church President Thomas S. Monson has reminded Church members 
worldwide of the need for more religious understanding: “I would encourage 
members of the Church wherever they may be to show kindness and respect 
for all people everywhere. The world in which we live is filled with diversity. 
We can and should demonstrate respect toward those whose beliefs differ from 
ours.” 5 



The Role of Religion with regard to the State 


The position of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints regarding the 

proper roles of government and religion, and their relationship to each other, 

is most succinctly stated in the following scriptural declaration: 

• We believe that no government can exist in peace, except such laws are 
framed and held inviolate as will secure to each individual the free exercise 
of conscience.... 

• We believe that religion is instituted of God; and that men are amenable to 
him, and to him only, for the exercise of it, unless their religious opinions 
prompt them to infringe upon the rights and liberties of others; but we do 
not believe that human law has a right to interfere in prescribing rules of 
worship to bind the consciences of men, nor dictate forms for public or 
private devotion; that the civil magistrate should restrain crime, but never 
control conscience; should punish guilt, but never suppress the freedom 
of the soul. 

• We believe that all men are bound to sustain and uphold the respective 
governments in which they reside, while protected in their inherent and 
inalienable rights by the laws of such governments; and that sedition 
and rebellion are unbecoming every citizen thus protected, and should 
be punished accordingly; and that all governments have a right to enact 
such laws as in their own judgments are best calculated to secure the 
public interest; at the same time, however, holding sacred the freedom of 
conscience.... 

• We do not believe it just to mingle religious influence with civil government, 
whereby one religious society is fostered and another proscribed in its 
spiritual privileges, and the individual rights of its members, as citizens, 
denied. 

• We believe that all religious societies have a right to deal with their 
members for disorderly conduct, according to the rules and regulations 
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of such societies; provided that such dealings be for fellowship and good 
standing; but we do not believe that any religious society has authority to 
try men on the right of property or life, to take from them this world’s 
goods, or to put them in jeopardy of either life or limb, or to inflict any 
physical punishment upon them. They can only excommunicate them 
from their society, and withdraw from them their fellowship. 6 


Recent Empirical Evidence confirms 
the Value of Providing Strong Protections 
for Religious Freedom for all 

One of the great insights of modern times is that governmental regimes 
achieve greater peace and stability by respecting freedom of religion and 
protecting a broad range of religions and religious activities than by seeking 
to enforce homogeneity or conformity to one or a few religions. This may 
seem counterintuitive, particularly when dealing with interreligious tensions. 
There is a tendency when government officials are responding to such tensions 
to think it is the religious differences themselves that cause the problems. In 
fact, empirical studies analyzing the impact of religious freedom in virtually all 
of the countries on earth demonstrate that government efforts to constrain 
religious freedom and coerce conformity are in fact the most significant factor 
leading to interreligious violence. 7 This research, led by social scientists such 
as Brian J. Grim and Roger Finke, has shown that 

[T]he regulation of religion has clear consequences: it results in 
the abuse and displacement of people based on their religious 
affiliations. . . . [Our research] illustrates the ongoing cycle of social 
regulation —» government regulation —> persecution —> social 
regulation, and so on. Social pressures from competing religions, 
social movements, and institutions can prompt increased regulation; 
increased regulation holds the potential for unleashing persecution 
from or condoned by the state, and this persecution can stimulate 
greater social regulation in response. Whether arising from a call for 
greater security or the desire to preserve religious or cultural purity, 
the consequence of religious regulation is often persecution.” 8 
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While consistent governmental protection of religious freedom helps avoid 
such abuse and the potential for persecution, it is important to note that this 
research “does not suggest that the state must subsidize religion to avoid 
conflict or protect freedoms.” In fact, the research shows that “favoritism 
toward select religions is associated with fewer religious freedoms and more 
religious persecution.” 9 

This important research also shows that when freedom to choose and express 
religions freely is expanded, this not only increases social stability, but also 
increases other social goods: 

Research on 143 countries finds that when governments and 
religious groups in society do not erect barriers to religious 
competition but respect and protect such activities as conversion 
and proselytism, religious violence is less. A further analysis of 
the data shows that countries with no restrictions on conversion, 
in particular, tend to have higher levels of fundamental freedoms, 
better lives for women, and less overall armed conflict. 10 

Another recent independent study of 101 countries conducted by the 
Hudson Institute’s Center for Religious Freedom, as cited by Grim and Finke, 
concurred 

that religious freedom in a country is strongly associated with 
other freedoms (including civil and political liberty, press freedom, 
and economic freedom) and with multiple measures of well¬ 
being. They found that wherever the level of religious freedom is 
high, there tends to be fewer incidents of armed conflict, better 
health outcomes, higher levels of earned income, prolonged 
democracy, and better educational opportunities for women. 
Moreover, religious freedom is associated with higher overall 
human development, as measured by the human development 
index published by the United Nations Development Program. 11 

Empirical evidence thus underscores the importance of keeping religious 
freedom protections strong. In the religiously plural society of Fiji, protecting 
this freedom holds the key to stable, peaceful and meaningful life on earth. 
It lays the foundation for these social goods by assuring each individual— 
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regardless of his or her faith or belief—that they will be protected in their 
deepest and most sacred rights. 

Conclusion 

The Church is deeply grateful for Fiji’s historical commitment to religious 
freedom, and we respectfully request that those measures that will best preserve 
and promote such freedom for each individual be pursued. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to make this submission and to participate 
on this distinguished panel. 

May the deliberations of the Constitution Commission go well and achieve a 
just and fair outcome, and may God bless the people of Fiji. 
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At a glance, the general view of the physical landscape of Fiji 
cannot escape our attention without acknowledging how it is 
marked by the many churches, mosques, mandirs (temples) 
and prayer sites. This indeed also signifies as well the general 
diverse character of its populous as being religious. Whether 
being religious means Christians or Non-Christians, it poses 
as a great challenge for the country to be united religiously 
and politically. 

The past thirty years or so in her short history, Fiji has had 
experiences of much upheaval in its socio political and 
economical status as its people seek to find pathways of 
cohabitation in a peaceful and just environment. Hence, it 
continues to be a great challenge for our contemporary leaders 
to map out a way forward, for a better Fiji, where all people 
could simply enjoy belonging and calling it homeland. 
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Constitution 


The Constitution of a country is that which constitute a people. It is the 
basic system of laws that constitutes a country or a nation. Eln producing a 
constitution it is paramount therefore that the people to whom it constitutes 
play an essential part in its process. It cannot be the mere construction of a few, 
who may set ideals that are not based on the aspirations of the people. 

A Constitution therefore needs to be true to the call; it must be universal and as 
abstract as possible, for it seeks to embrace in general all the terms of reference 
collectively and individually aspired to by the people. It is for the guidance of a 
government in how to rule, to serve its own people, the citizens of the nation. 
The Constitution to be universal thus must address the good, and respect the 
basic human rights of all the citizens. It should not favour the majority at the 
expense of the minority or minorities. If it does that, then the Constitution 
can easily support the oppression of the minority or minorities by the majority; 
’’the tyranny of the majority over the minority” to cite the wisdom of John 
Mill. 1 


From this perspective any reference to any one church only, or faith, following 
in any Constitution must be taken as not only unconstitutional, but also wrong 
and evil. The President of Fiji in his Address to the nation on the anniversary 
celebration of Independence, on October 11, 2013 - stated, 

“ the declaration of Fiji as a Christian state, like the common roll, 
would bring more division to Fiji and its people.” 

Preferential treatment of any one group only, would certainly be the cause of 
division as has been experienced in past policies of some governments of the 
country. 

The multi-valence character of Fiji’s society, calls forth for a true representing 
document which takes into account its multi- ethnic, multi- cultural, and multi 
religious character to name a few of the appropriate multiplicities. Hence as a 
pluralistic society the constitution of Fiji must also acknowledge and express 
that multiplicity with the strictest impartiality. 



Fiji - a Christian State 


To make Fiji a Christian state would also mean to step down on the faith of 
its multi minority groups, or disregard the faith of many of its Non-Christian 
faith followers. 

What is a Christian country? Fiji has many Christian sects, so accordingly are 
we saying a ".Christian country with a Methodist flavor or Catholic flavor, to 
name the two dominant Christian flavors? Fiji to put it loosely is not united 
'christianly.' All the many so called Christian churches, to put it bluntly are 
clear literal expression of the broken body of Christ. A country under the 
belief system of a particular church is both sad and counter- productive. To 
push forward the idea of a "Christian country" is actually calling, that any 
government that rules or will rule Fiji must be Christian. Thus if we have a 
government with a Methodist majority the interests of the Methodists will 
be propagated and if we have a government with a Catholic majority the 
interests of Catholics will be endorsed and so we end up with a country ruled 
by a church or faith following rather than be guided by a Constitution that is 
representative of all its citizens. 

Hence the greatest worry is not that Fiji will become a country without religion 
or that Fiji becomes a country without a church, but that Fiji should become 
a country controlled by a church; Catholic or Methodist or Hindu for that 
matter. 

We or all people of different cultures are by nature religious beings. Any 
Constitution must respect this fact. But no Constitution should favor any 
Church; Christian or whatever. If it is a question of church and state then 
the two should be clearly separated, but if it is a question of the state and 
religion, then the two must be treated as one, as those controlling the state are 
also religious beings. There is still a way forward though that could be found 
which can ensure that the church and state can work together. This is by the 
upholding of FREEDOM; - freedom, which is enjoyed by all the citizens of 
the country regardless of individual harmless interests. This means that the 
Christian churches which form part of the whole unity of different faiths that 
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make up the religious community of Fiji must individually share the common 
higher values of tolerance, equality, respect and justice for all. Each has a co¬ 
responsibility to take this task of dialogue for unity in sharing these common 
traits of our beliefs. This could only be the solid foundation that would really 
portray our unique character as a multi -racial and multi- religious society. The 
pathway of dialogue is the way forward for unity. 

History is a great teacher for us. It has taught us that in the past eras the mix 
of state and religion was never a good marriage. The mind of the Vatican 
Council II is sought here when it says, "the political community and the church 
are autonomous and independent of each other in their own fields." They 
are however " at the service of the personal and social vocation of the same 
individuals, though under different tides." 2 . 

Therein lies the importance of coming together as a people who have "faiths" 
to seek together and be affirmed by the convictions of our individual faith in 
open dialogue. So rather than viewing this issue from the different religious 
convictions and expressions which undoubtedly are varied, what must be 
sought, is to utilize the common grounds of our humanity and beliefs as 
religious beings. As religious beings we all share in the common grounds of 
having a faith. One such aspect of that faith which we all share in the different 
religious convictions and following, is that we all share in the high value of " 
freedom." 3 Religious freedom is for all. Our constitution itself has stipulated 
that there should be " respect for the freedom of all religions:" as one of its 
main pillars - especially considering the nation’s multi- religious character. 

Again the insights of Vatican Council II is sought which states in the decree 
on Religious Liberty; " the human person has the right to religious freedom. 
Freedom of this kind means that everyone should be immune from coercion 
by individuals, social groups, and every human power so that, within due limits, 
no men or women are forced to act against their convictions nor are persons 
restrained from acting in accordance with their convictions in religious matters 
in private or in public, alone or in association with others." 4 
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Further the Council stated, " this right of the human persons to religious 
freedom must be given such recognition in the constitutional order of society 
as it will make it a civil right.” 5 

Conclusion 

The high values shared commonly by all are certainly found in all cultures 
and also belief systems are tolerance, forbearance, freedom, peace and justice 
to note a few, they should also be the binding chords that unite a nation 
that is rich with diversity The challenge for government leaders, religious 
and traditional leaders is that, they must share also the same vision in a way 
forward, to building a Fiji that is united with respect to its diversity culturally 
and religiously Contemporary leaders of Fiji owe it to our people, to pave 
out pathways for a nation that is truly guided by a Constitution that is free, 
fair and just. 


Notes 


1 John Mill, "Essay on Liberty" 

2 Vatican Council II, "Constitution on the Church in the Modern World" 

3 Declaration on Religious Liberty, Dignitatis Humanae, 7 Dec. 1965, 
chp.l, n.2. pp.552 

4 Ibid., pp. 552. 

5 Ibid. 
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Contextual Theology 
A.n Observation 



The use of the term “context” or “contexualization” in 
theology can be stated as beginning in a solid way in the 
late 1960s. Since then churches especially in developing 
countries have been saying within the wider ecumenical 
family that what they need is a relevant living theology for their 
situations. Over the years the search for such a theology 
has resulted in new and lively reflections of the Christian 
faith in different contexts. 

Different forms of liberation theologies in third world 
countries are testimony to this. Using the socio-political 
analysis of their oppressed situation with a Marxist critique, 
liberation theologians in Latin America have reminded us 
all about the central place of liberation in Christian thought 
and practice. In much the same way, black theologies 
and feminist theologies in different parts of the world 
have articulated the faith from the 'underside of history’, 
taking up realities of their different contexts seriously. In 
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the different contexts of the first world, a variety of political theologies have 
firmly taken their places alongside classical approaches. 


Theology essentially is human construction or reflection as distinguished from 
divine revelation. It is an engagement where one is invited to faithfully speak 
about God on the one hand and really speak about Him on the other. And 
the God about whom we speak in theological discourse, is none other than 
Him who in freedom manifested Himself in Jesus Christ as attested to us 
through the Holy Scriptures. Human speech about Him is grounded in man’s 
apprehension and experience. And these apprehensions and experiences 
do not take place in a vacuum. They take place at concrete and particular 
moments in concrete and particular contexts. 

“Context” signifies a specific local situation and can be geographical, cultural, 
political, socio-economic, religious or the combination of all these. No two 
contexts can be exactly the same. Each is characterized by specific social 
relations, hopes, dreams or fears of people. In a large area such as Asia or the 
Pacific, multiplicities of contexts can be quite great. 

‘Indigenization’, ‘adaptation’ and ‘accommodation’ were some of the 
terms used in the propagation of the gospel in another culture, before 
contextualization was introduced. These terms carry the notion that what 
the missionaries brought was the pure, unadapted gospel and adaptation was 
a way of providing this gospel to those who did not have the advantage of 
having a ‘Christian culture’ whatever that may mean. The model here is the 
pot-plant model transported from one culture to another. Contextual theology 
or contextualization moves beyond these points; it seeks to allow the gospel to 
grow in the native soil to which it is introduced and takes account of present 
realities in that situation. Shoki Coe, of Taiwan, one of the early champions 
of contextual theology wrote some years ago: 

By contextualization we mean the wrestling with God’s word in such 
a way that the power of the incarnation which is the divine form of 
contextualization can enable us to follow his steps to contextualize. 1 
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This raises the question about culture and its central place in contextual 
theology. A working definition of culture is useful at this point: 

“Culture is what holds a community together, giving a common framework 
of meaning. It is preserved in language, thought patterns, ways of life, 
attitudes, symbols and presuppositions and is celebrated in art, music and 
drama, literature and the like. It constitutes the collective memory of the 
people and the collective heritage which will be handed down to generations 
to come. ” 2 

Language is the heart-beat of any culture. And if the aim of contextual 
theology is to make sense of the gospel in each situation so that the people 
may be able to say, “Yes we see it. This is true for us, for our situation,” 
it must be communicated in the language of those it is addressing. It has 
to be clothed in symbols which are meaningful to them. As far as this is 
possible, theological discourse in any given culture must move into the depths 
of peoples’ experience and from there answer God’s call made through Jesus 
Christ. Contextual theology believes that theology and theological work can 
only be credible when it speaks from the depths of one’s being “Out of the 
depths I cry to you O Lord” (Psalm 130:1). 

There is no such thing as gospel which is not embodied in a culture. The late 
Lesslie Newbigin writes: 

Neither at the beginning, nor at any subsequent time is there or can there 
be a gospel that is not embodied in a culturally conditioned form of words. 

The idea that one can or could at any time separate out by some process 
of distillation pure gospel unadulterated by any cultural accretions is an 
illusion. It is in fact an abandonment of the gospel, for the gospel is about 
the word made flesh. Tvery statement of the gospel in words is conditioned 
by the culture of which those words are a part, and every style of life that 
claims to embody the truth of the gospel is a culturally conditioned style of 
Ife” 3 


Every interpretation of the gospel is embodied in some cultural form. Culture 
shapes the voice that answers the voice of Christ. For this reason every 
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theological reflection is contextual. It is shaped by the social milieu of a given 
culture and period of time. 


Having said that, it must also be pointed out that what comes home to the 
hearer must really be the Gospel and not a product shaped by the mind of the 
bearer or the hearer. The text or gospel is not an idea in the mind or general 
principle but the man himself from the village of Nazareth, the historical 
Jesus. He is the subject and embodiment of the Christian gospel that must 
determine the content and shape of all theological construction made. This 
gospel Newbigin points out refers: 

“to the announcement that in the series of events that have their centre 
in the life, ministry\ death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ\ something 
has happened that alters the human situation and must therefore call into 
question every human culture. ” 4 

There have been many lives of Jesus presented in different contexts from the 
period of liberal Protestantism up to the present. These have been designed to 
help people in different social locations to respond to the gospel. They range 
from the picture of Jesus as the supreme Emperor, to the liberator Christ of 
liberation theologies. Some of these presentations have been made to fit the 
prevailing cultural ideal more than the picture of the real Jesus. How can the 
real Jesus come alive in these different contexts and still be the same authentic 
gospel? This is the fundamental question that every contextual theology has 
to address. 

Authentic contextual theology is carried out with a deep sense of commitment 
of faith to God and for his cause which finds explicit expression in Jesus 
Christ. This commitment is developed and nurtured in the community of 
faith which is the church. It accepts the primacy of the gospel story and 
seeks actively to live in the world in accordance with this story. The church 
can fail by failing to understand and take seriously the world in which it is set 
so that the gospel is not heard or difficult to understand because the church 
continues to seek security in its own past, afraid to enter into the territory of 
the unfamiliar to be engaged in the issues of the world. 
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It can also fail by allowing the world to dictate the issues and the terms of the 
encounter. Consequently the world is not challenged at its depth but rather 
absorbs and domesticates the gospel and uses it to make sacred its own position 
and purpose. True and authentic contextualization happens when the gospel 
is given its rightful primacy, its authority and power to penetrate every culture 
and to speak within each culture the Word which is both NO and YES: hate 
and love, judgment and grace. 

Where do we begin to theologize in contextual theology? Some would say, 
“Begin with the aspirations of people.” Authentic contextualization begins 
with what God has already done in the story of Israel and supremely in the 
story of Jesus Christ. This is the overarching story that must illumine all other 
stories within a context or culture. It must go on by living that story so that it is 
our story. This ownership of the story must be translated into action, attending 
with open hearts and minds to the real needs of people in the way that Jesus 
did. This is where contextual theology ends as it begins from what God has 
already done in Jesus Christ, remembered and celebrated in the church which 
is the community of faith. 

Contextual theology is also critical theology. It plays the prophetic role in 
its discourse and application. It looks for a relevant living theology but goes 
beyond the claim that relevant theology must be rooted in a given historical 
and cultural setting. Authentic contextualization always is prophetic. 

In its critical role, contextual theology assumes a 'hermeneutic of suspicion’. 
This means that we do not take statements at their face value, even the 
statement of scripture. We ask: who wrote this? What were his/her interests? 
What position was he/she defending? Biblical interpretation and theology 
developed from such probings is either part of the oppression or it is part of 
the struggle of the oppressed. 

As we share in the life and worship of the church, through word, sacrament and 
fellowship, we inhabit the gospel story and from that story seek to be the voice 
and hands of Jesus for our time and place. The story itself has critical elements 
in it. Because all of us are also driven by our selfish desires and interests, we 
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need constant correction. This correction can come from those who share 
the life in Christ but inhabit different cultural situations. Contextual theology 
must accept corrections from others who share the same faith with us but who 
belong to another culture. 

Contextual Theology in Oceania 

The use of the term Oceania in place of Pacific is deliberate. It is more than 
simply an exchange of one term for another. It carries a shift in perspective. 
And I owe this perspective to the book Our Sea of Islands , 5 the opening and 
central text of which was written by the late Professor Epeli Hauofa of the 
University of the South Pacific. 

From a Pacific that is no longer place in a given geographic location but an 
ideological term for political, military and economic interests of the world’s 
largest, richest and most powerful nations of the Pacific Rim - USA, Japan 
and other Asian nations, to Oceania that is us - “we are the sea, we are the 
Ocean” writes Hauofa.” This is not a misplaced nationalistic zeal but a sign 
of growth and maturity. 

The setting for the articulation of Oceanic theology in the future is the sea, the 
Ocean, “a watery tract of the oikoumene.” 6 But the sea cannot be divorced 
from land. In many myths and legends of Oceania, sea and land are one. The 
sea is the mother of the land. A good deal of our creator-gods and goddesses 
are related to the sea. 

Quite often in ecumenical circles, the Pacific is grouped together with Asia. 
But Oceania is a distinct region and should not be treated as an appendage of 
Asia. We are not Islands in the sea but a Sea of Islands. As John Garrett has 
observed, past historiography must be thoroughly revised to allow Oceania to 
make its distinctive contribution to a history of Christianity in the so called 
Third World. People must be seen as subjects of their own history and not 
merely objects of historical research. 
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The Need for new Visions 


The book authored by Dr. Winston Halapua, Waves of God's Embrace takes off 
from the context of ‘sea of islands’ to describe Oceania as done by Hauofa. 
The idea of ‘ocean’ or moana assumes new importance and significance in 
this book. The title aptly describes the central thrust of the book, that is fresh 
and liberating insights about God the Creator and his embracing and powerful 
presence. It begins from this particular point of view and seeks to address 
important issues facing the church and the world today. 

Churches around the world, including the Anglican Communion face what 
Halapua calls “identity crisis” (p.86). From this specific starting point of moana 
(ocean), the author moves on to suggest ways by which the church might carry 
out its missionary obligation in this situation. Then the book moves on and 
raises huge issues that threaten both humankind as well as creation itself. It 
acknowledges the complex diversity which he suggests should be celebrated 
and allowed to be engaged for building a better future. Halapua writes: “I’m 
putting forward the thesis that the moana can awaken us to a wider acceptance 
and celebration of diversity” (p. 26). 

There are a number of key ideas in the book that provide fertile ground for 
theological reflection in a given context such as Oceania. First and foremost 
is the metaphor of the moana or ocean. The author uses this metaphor 
imaginatively throughout the book to describe God. Moana is gender-free and 
inclusive (p. 92). The picture of the ocean or moana is a language to speak about 
God - ‘mysterious and living, vast and deep, conceiving and caring, embracing 
and giving. In short, the moana expresses Life; it stands to indicate something 
of eternity’ (p. 83). To be embraced by the waves of moana presents a challenge 
- a challenge to move into the unknown (p. 40). 

To complement this moana metaphor, the author engages a number of his 
Tongan thought categories to reflect theologically. One is manava (p. 33) which 
means both womb and placenta and refers to life that is nurtured. The breath 
of God is translated manava in Tongan and the use of it here is a call for 
a return to origins. Mafana (p. 48) refers to that warm feeling when one is 



embraced by a situation of giving, for example in a dance, where one in the 
audience is moved and wants to be part of it. It is an emotional movement 
from one’s inner being. This warm feeling can be found in all places in the 
Pacific, especially in Tonga, the ‘friendly islands.’ The concept of talanoa 
(story) is commonly shared in the islands of the South Pacific. The different 
dimensions of talanoa - be it short or long, funny or not funny, good or not so 
good, all have a place in the community. Talanoa is based on respect and trust 
(p. 57). The book describes the actual word talanoa as forming two words: tala 
meaning “to share stories” and noa refers to “space given by an individual, 
a group or environment. It is not mere empty space” (pp. 55-56). “To get 
engage in talanoa is to value different stories, different voices and different 
contexts as gifts” (p. 56). These different shapes and shades of talanoa the 
author sees as important, significant and useful in our multi-cultural, multi¬ 
religious and multi-coloured communities in the world today. 

In chapter seven, the author presents the concept of Theomoana (90 — 95) 
as a new way of doing theology. This method comes from what he sees as 
the dynamic relationship that is experienced in the moana', an experience the 
author believes can be found in the Trinitarian God. This dynamism that is 
experienced in the moana is “a new way of expressing the dynamic being and 
nature of God whom we experience as the Creator-God, Jesus Christ the Son 
and life-giving Spirit” (p. 92). This new theological method also reminds us 
of the generous gift of creation. Following on from this, the call is made to all 
of us to take responsible care of the moana and all living species in it. 


A Future Agenda for a Moana-Eco Theology 

Time and Place 

‘Time’ and ‘place’ are two important contexts for the creation and acquisition 
of knowledge in most countries in Oceania. Time in the world of many people 
in Oceania is a combination of both the linear and cyclical. It can be described 
as ascending spiral time. This ascending spiral is carried in our interchangeable 
words for the past and future. ‘Liu’ in Fijian is our word that normally refers 
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to the future and can also refer to the past. ‘Muri’ is our word that normally 
refers to the past and can also refer to the future. Put simply, ascending-spiral 
time means ‘right time 5 or kairos time in Greek as opposed to kronos time that 
is measured in terms of minutes, hours etc. 

Moana or Vanua time is place-related. It is related to the point when the fruit 
of the vudi is ready to be harvested or ‘coconut time’ when the coconut is ready 
and falls to the ground. Place has a voice in the definition of this time. This 
connectedness of time and place is expressed through the Fijian calendar year 
which begins in September. This is the time when fruit trees flowered and 
fish spawned. Today this is called springtime. Here there is an essential inner 
relatedness between time and place where the human is not seen as the major 
player but only a participant. A re-interpretation of time and therefore history 
is now called for in this new paradigm. A straight line or linear understanding 
of history encourages speedy economic growth and the immediate mode 
mentality brought about by the awesome information technology that we now 
have. It consequently introduces an ethic of the ‘survival of the fittest’. The 
slow, the poor and marginalized are excluded. Do we want to continue moving 
in this direction here in Oceania? 

Both time and place assume new heights of significance and value when re¬ 
described in this way. It encourages an alternative way of epistemology or 
knowledge and therefore history in the present rat race we find ourselves in. 
The linear or straight line understanding of time is one where man becomes 
the major and dominant player. A place-related time allows place - seas, rivers, 
fish, forest, animals, birds etc. to speak out and to tell us humans what they see, 
hear and feel. A mre-kalou epistemology introduces us to that re-description of 
time and therefore history. 7 

Creation and Salvation 

The place motif underscores the concrete, nitty-gritty, daily here-and-now 
aspect of salvation. In contrast to all theologies that claim or even imply that 
salvation is an otherworldly affair, the place motif insists that salvation occurs 
in creation, in the body of God. The cosmic Christ is the physical, available, 
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and needy outcast in creation, in the space where we live. In Christian thought 
creation is often seen as merely the backdrop of salvation, of lesser importance 
than redemption, the latter being God’s main activity. 

In the model of the body of God as shaped by the Christie paradigm, creation 
is of central importance, for creation - meaning our everyday world of people, 
villages and cities, farms and mountains, birds, fish and oceans, sun and sky — 
is the place where it all happens. Creation as the place of salvation means that 
the health and well-being of all creatures and parts of creation is the place 
where salvation is carried out. It is God’s place and our place, the one and 
only place. 


Unity of Soul and Body 

The starting point is neither from the assumption of a primacy of the soul, 
nor assuming a primacy of the body, but from the idea of what the German 
theologian Jurgen Moltmann calls Gestalt — the configuration or total pattern 
- of the lived life. 8 This presupposes theologically that the presence of God 
in the Spirit is not localized solely in the consciousness or in the soul, or in the 
subjectivity of reason and will, but that its place is the whole and total human 
organism - that historical Gestalt which people - body and soul develop in their 
environment. 

This environment or field has a number of distinguishable dimensions: nature, 
in the form of the human being’s genetic structure, and in the form of the 
region of the world in which the person is born; the society and culture in 
which we grow up; the history which molds our origins and conditions our 
future. The influences of all these different types of environment, and the way 
in which we come to terms with them, form our Gestalt. 

In acquiring Gestalt, the person acquires both individuality and sociality. For 
the Gestalt binds them and their environment into a living unity, and at the 
same time distinguishes them from that environment as this particular living 
being. The Gestalt, that is then arrived at, is marked by both differentiation and 
unity, because it gives form to the exchange and the mutual interpenetration. 

tV\ 
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Life-centred Spirituality 


There is the need to look for new models for Christian action and responsibility 
in the world, Oceania included. We need to move away from abstract and 
hierarchical to an eco-centred model. From man-centred to life-centred model. 
And there is also the need for a radical review of the kind of spirituality that 
is necessary to sustain, enrich, inform and enhance Christian engagement in 
the world. From a self-centred to an eco-centred spirituality. Or from a passive 
to a spirituality for combat. What Oceania and the world needs in the light 
of the crisis we experience now is not so much a programme to be followed 
as a radical change in attitude and mentality. Not a legislation but a culture. A 
Vision - Eucharistic vision where the ‘Holy’ and the ‘Common’ mutually inform 
and enrich each other for the missionary task of the church. It is a fundamental 
change of orientation, a metanoia or repentance that we must all look for. 

Conclusion 

Biblical/theological evidence affirm scientific findings that all living beings 
share ‘One Life’ in common. This can best be described as the ‘household of 
life’. Some members of this household of life are now facing extinction. 

Ecological theology is a form of contextual theology. A ‘text’ and its ‘context’ 
must be allowed to enrich and correct each other. Biblical and theological texts 
need drastic revision when placed in the context of present-day ecological 
crisis. The idea of God as ‘overwhelming power’ and humanity is seen as 
the ‘image of God’ summoned to exercise divinely given “dominion” over 
the earth is in need of drastic review. Here theology becomes a powerful 
contributor to the modern conquest of nature. Creation is a form of Salvation 
or Redemption. Dualistic views must be avoided. It is not Christian and is 
dangerous. A wholistic view of ‘spirituality’ is called for here. 
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Sione Amanaki Havea - 
A Pioneer of Ecumenism and 
Contextual Theology in the Pacific 



The twentieth century, a time when Pacific nations found 
political independence was also a time when the Pacific 
church found its own voice. Rev. Sione ‘Amanaki Havea, 
a minister of the Free Wesleyan Church (FWC) of Tonga, 
was to emerge as a significant leader in the Pacific during 
this formative time of indigenization. He became known as 
a passionate advocate for Pacific ecumenism, a developer of 
pacific leadership, a proactive campaigner for social reform, 
and as a leading catalyst in the evolution of a uniquely Pacific 
contextual theology. His ‘Coconut Theology 5 continues to 
inspire Pacific theologians today. 

This paper will briefly explore Havea’s contribution to the 
church in the Pacific through the lens of his own story. It 
will describe how his upbringing during an era of rapid 
global change coupled with the church history in Tonga 
became highly formational in his leadership and personal 
development. It will firstly focus on the years 1922-1960, in 
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many ways his years of preparation, and then describe how 1960-2000 became 
an enduring season of influence for Havea in Tonga and the wider Pacific. 

1922 — 1960: The emergence of a leader 

Amanaki Havea 1 was born on 6 January 1922 to Sione and Lakai Havea. 2 
Although the Haveas were commoners, 3 they were highly influential in the 
church in Tonga. 4 Indeed his family heritage was very important. Not only 
was he introduced to a personal God and the work of the church, 5 he was 
also afforded favourable exposure and diverse opportunities. 6 His father 
Sione was a revered minister, teacher and historian, who would be elected 
to the highest office held by a Tongan at that time in the FWC in Tonga, the 
Secretary of the Conference. 7 Amanaki’s grandfather Siotame Havea had 
been a minister in TJtui, Vava’u, the first village to experience the Tongan 
Pentecost. 8 His great Aunty (Siotame’s sister) Sela Havea, was the mother 
of Sau Faupula, 9 another well loved minister serving the Tongan church at 
the same time as Sione and the young Amanaki. 10 It was Amanaki’s mother 
Lakai however, who was his strongest familial influence. 11 The daughter of a 
chiefly family, 12 she worked hard to ensure that her children had a stable and 
loving home environment. 13 Potentially it was through her example that he 
was nurtured in the importance of caring for people. 

Perhaps even more poignant for Havea was his family’s involvement in 
the Wesleyan persecutions in the late 19th Century in Tonga. The initial 
missionary foray into Tonga had been difficult. 14 The gospel finally found 
traction through the ministry of the Tahitian’s Hape and Tafeta in 1827, 15 and 
then spread throughout Tonga amidst ongoing persecution through the work 
of Turner and Cross. 16 Between 1829 and 1834 the ambitious Taufa’ahau, 
the Tu’i Kanokupolu of Ha’apai, 17 identifying that Christianity was not only a 
genuine spiritual liberator, but also a unique vehicle for both personal progress 
and national unity, supported the missionaries passionately in furthering the 
gospel message. 18 Importantly, in 1834 Tonga experienced an authentic 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. This “Pentecost of Tonga” became a watershed 
for the Christian faith in the country, legitimizing the work of the missionaries 
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and Taufa’ahau alike. 19 On 5 December 1845, Taufa’ahau was installed as 
King George I of a united Tonga. By this time almost the entire Island nation 
confessed to be Christian. 20 

In addition to his 'independence 5 thinking around politics, King George I was 
also committed to developing quality education for his people. In 1866 he 
invited the highly accomplished Dr. J. E. Moulton to establish Tupou College 
for the building up "choice young men who would ultimately fill important 
positions in the Church and state. 5521 Sione Havea, Sau Faupula and Amanaki 
himself were all educated at Tupou College becoming the first three indigenous 
head tutors of the school respectively. 

In the 1860s, King George I formed a close relationship with the similarly 
ambitious Shirley Baker, a Wesleyan missionary in Tonga. 22 Upon being 
made the premier in 1880, Baker became resdess with the influence that 
the Australian conference exerted on the church in Tonga and worked with 
the King to form the independent Free Church of Tonga in 1885. 23 This 
commenced the fitful history of church division that still exists in the nation 
today. 24 Wanting to ensure the success of the new church the King and Baker 
set about encouraging, enticing and then enforcing all Tongans to join them. 
Some key leaders chose to remain loyal to the Australian Conference, which 
prompted a season of severe persecution. This included Havea’s family. In 
1887, Amanaki’s maternal grandparents, the 'Otuhouma’s and their four 
children (including his mother), were exiled to the island of Koro in Fiji. 25 
Their family land was confiscated and has never been returned. 26 Amanaki 5 s 
father, Sione Havea was sentenced to two years detention in Vava’u along with 
11 other students for refusing to join the campaign. 27 At one point he was 
brutally flogged. 28 Amanaki often spoke of how this event had impacted 
upon him; "My father was given up to die but his mother took some medicinal 
leaves, heated them and washed his wounds and brought him back to 
health. 5529 


The whole persecution lasted for four years but the animosity between the two 
churches continued much longer. In the 1920s, the decade when Amanaki 
was born. Queen Salote attempted to reunify the two Methodist churches. 30 
Although partially successful with the formation of the newly unified Free 
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Wesleyan Church of Tonga, a small group remained dissatisfied and church 
division continued. 31 Reflecting on this history and his father’s commitment 
to church unity and ecumenism, Tevita Havea comments, “he realised that it 
was the only hope the Tongan church had.” 32 

In 1937 Amanaki graduated second in class from Tupou College at the 
age of 15. 33 His keen intellect already evident, he immediately took up a 
teaching post at Tupou College in 1938, following in the footsteps of his 
sister ‘Ungatea and his father, the head tutor. Tragically, his father passed 
away in 1942. 34 Through the war years and into the early 1950s Amanaki 
Havea earned the reputation as a caring man who gave significant pastoral 
ministry to students and teachers alike. 35 He had developed into a highly 
proficient preacher who in contrast to the usual Tongan preaching style most 
often spoke pastorally rather than forcefully. 36 During this same season 
Havea and his wife ‘Etina commenced their own family, and in considering 
Havea’s legacy the generational transfer to his children is in itself significant. 
Each child would become involved in church ministry, teaching or in some 
other area of civil leadership. 37 Importantly, as WWII came to an end Havea 
was already a key leader in the Tongan church. 38 

In addition to the world conflict, the early twentieth century had been a time 
of rapid globalisation. Both of these contributed to the increasing desire 
in the Pacific for independence from the controls of colonialism. 39 This 
independence thinking also manifested within the church, 40 and by the end of 
WW2 the Pacific churches in general were fairly independent financially and in 
their “way of life.” 41 It was only the on-going presence of foreign leadership 
that confirmed that the Pacific churches were not yet fully autonomous. 42 

An unanticipated outcome of the war was that it brought the whole Pacific 
region into view for the proponents of world evangelisation; and with it a 
challenge to limiting models of church leadership and praxis. In this, cultural 
form and indigenization became more desirable. 43 With the formation of 
the World Council of Churches (WCC) in 1948 the Pacific was soon invited 
to participate. 44 Capacity building of indigenous theologians was a key focus 
and Amanaki Havea, along with the influential Fijian theologian Setareki 
Tuilovoni, was offered a scholarship to study at Drew University in New 
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Jersey. 45 It was at Drew University that Havea and Tuilovoni began to dream 
about what was possible for the church in the Pacific. In 1956 for example, 
Havea published an article in The Ecumenical Review tided “Church Unity in 
the South Pacific” which was based on his doctoral thesis. In this he called for 
a Pacific branch of the WCC; to grow ecumenical unity, and to work together 
on specialised training for ministry. This article was the first time he expressed 
his desire for dialogue around a Pacific contextual theology to commence. In 
many ways this 1956 paper would define the practical outworking of Havea’s 
ministry over the next four decades. 


1961 - 2000: The Influence Years 

Amanaki returned home from the United States at a time when the Pacific 
nations were looking for competent indigenous leadership to guide them 
through the ‘transition from mission to church,’ 46 and having the necessary 
education, competencies and attributes, 47 Havea was positioned to play an 
important role in the development of the Pacific church. 48 He continued to 
teach at Tupou College, and in 1959 was appointed head tutor. His leadership 
was acknowledged the following year when he was installed as General Secretary 
for the FWC in Tonga, 49 the highest post held by a Tongan in the FWC at that 
time - and which his father had held a number of years before. 

A decisive moment for Havea came in 1961, when he was selected as the 
chairman for the inaugural Conference of Pacific Churches and Missions in 
Malua, Western Samoa. 50 His leadership in this conference was crucial, 51 and 
“after Malua many denominational flags were lowered, and the ecumenical 
flag raised.” 52 Harking back to Havea’s 1956 paper, the decision was made 
to commence the Pacific Conference of Churches (PCC) and the Pacific 
Theological College (PTC) in Suva. 53 Both of these institutions were started 
in 1966 with Havea being appointed the first Chairman of the PCC, 54 a role 
he would have until 1971. His friend Setareki Tuilovoni was selected as the 
first general secretary. 55 Their Drew dreams now had an authentic platform, 
and they began encouraging “the formation of national Christian councils of 
churches in the newly independent states of the Pacific.” 56 

W? 
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In 1968 Havea was appointed the first Tongan principal of the relatively new 
Sia’atoutai College. Then in 1971, his outstanding leadership continued to be 
acknowledged when he was elected the first Tongan president of the FWC. 57 
He is remembered in this role as having a strong pastoral ministry and for being 
concerned for the needs of all people. 58 Others warmly recall how he often 
gave away food he had been gifted to his neighbours. 59 Forman describes 
that Havea guided the FWC “through critical times as the one person who 
had the confidence of both the king, with his conservative cohorts, and the 
liberalizing, democratizing young churchmen.” 60 In 1973, Havea successfully 
commenced the Tonga National Council of Churches (TNCC), 61 a forum 
that would become a significant entity throughout the latter part of the 20th 
Century in fostering Christian unity and in highlighting areas of social concern 
in Tonga. 

In 1977 Havea was released by the FWC to become the first Pacific Island 
principal of PTC in Fiji. 62 His tenure at PTC brought about a considerable 
growth in the “Pacific orientation of the curriculum.” 63 He focused on 
building quality Pacific theologians and encouraged the conversation around a 
Pacific contextual theology to develop in earnest. In many ways PTC became 
the hotbed for this emerging movement. Tragically during this time in Fiji 
Havea’s wife ‘Etina passed away. 64 It is fitting that the new women's wing built 
during Havea’s time at PTC was named after her. 

Back home in Tonga, the FWC was struggling. One of their prominent 
ministers, Sentituli Koloi, had developed a powerful and prophetic healing 
ministry. 65 Prior to Havea’s departure Koloi had benefitted from a good 
relationship with the FWC. Unfortunately the new President struggled with 
Koloi’s charismatic ministry and personality, and ultimately Koloi and about 
3000 supporters felt that they had no option but to form the Tokaikolo 
Christian Fellowship (TCF). 66 This was the fourth split in the short history of 
the Methodist church in Tonga. 67 The resulting dissatisfaction from within 
the FWC leadership escalated to the point where Havea was recalled to Tonga 
and re-elected president at the 1981 conference. 68 Some would argue that had 
Havea not gone to Fiji the split may have been averted. 69 
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If Havea focussed on ecumenism and the development of indigenous 
leadership during the 1970s, the 1980s were defined by the introduction of 
his ‘Coconut Theology’ onto the world stage. In a plenary session at the 1983 
WCC assembly in Vancouver Havea exhorted; 

Theology is a science; and although it needs to be defined 
philosophically and systematically, there is a need to understand it 
in more concrete and practical terms. Before, it was no problem 
to us because we believed what the missionaries believed. Now 
we must establish a theology in its Pacificness, that speaks clearly 
in our quest for the revelation and redemption of God in his 
hiddenness... Before our Christ had blue eyes and spoke English 
and French. Now we see him brown-eyed; he speaks our 
language, and is one of us. Before it was wheat and grapes, bread 
and wine. But they are foreign to us. Today it is the coconut. 70 

In many ways, Havea is remembered as the catalyst and “father of 
contextualisation” in the Pacific, 71 but really he was the champion of a 
conversation that included many voices and that had been germinating for a 
number of years. 72 However as champion, Havea used every opportunity he 
had to further the ‘Coconut Theology’ idea. For example, during the inaugural 
1986 Evangelical Consultation of Pacific Theology in Papua New Guinea he 
declared, “Pacific theology is an effort to put faith and the Gospel in the local 
soil and context so that they can exist in a local climate.” 73 

In this speech Havea then presented two important concepts that could be a 
helpful start point for a Pacific Theology. The first he suggested “could be 
a theology of celebration.” 74 This picks up on the inclusive and communal 
nature of Pacific Island communities where celebrations are times of mutuality 
and generosity. He added that this could be applied to God “in his celebration 
of giving (the Eucharist), who made the first move by giving His only 
Son.” 75 He then discussed the legendary origin of the Kava ceremony and 
related this to the death and resurrection events of the cross. 76 

His second idea was ‘Coconut Theology.’ “Everyone in the Pacific knows and 
literally lives on the coconut. It is a tree of many uses, and a tree of life for 
Pacific Islanders.” 77 He suggests that a Pacific Jesus would have declared “I am 
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the Coconut of Life/’ 78 Havea then outlined how the idea of fullness of time 
(kairos) can be applied to the coconut; a full Christology is present; and that 
there are “glimpses of death and resurrection: ‘a seed must die in order to live’.” 
He concluded by suggesting that, for the people of the Pacific, the coconut 
should replace the traditional elements of the Eucharist. 79 Interestingly, 
Havea’s ‘Coconut Theology’ eclipsed his ‘Theology of Celebration,’ becoming 
the benchmark for all Pacific contextual theology since. 80 

Ma’afu Palu, who describes this paper as a “turning point in Pacific Theology,” 81 
has probably been the most significant critic in the Pacific in recent times. 
He argues that Havea’s ‘Coconut Theology’ has influenced all efforts 
in contextualisation of the gospel in the Pacific since its conception. His 
major concern is that “Havea’s thinking is essentially a context-dominating- 
the-text approach. The biblical text appears to have been effectively gagged 
because the culture is doing most of the talking.” 82 Randall Prior describes 
‘Coconut Theology’ as a “watershed for Christianity in the Pacific” but due 
to the limitations of the theology suggests that it is preferable to speak of 
“the coconut as a symbol for Pacific Theology,” without giving the coconut 
the “title of a specific theology of its own.” 83 Niumeitolu in his doctoral 
thesis suggests, “While it has certainly made an impact, it is my suggestion that 
Coconut Theology has yet to challenge the deep structures of Tongan culture. 
It speaks well of and reaffirms the positive elements of culture but is not 
critical and prophetic enough to tackle the forces which very much affect the 
lives of the people like the control of the cultural voice, the abuse of authority, 
nepotism, the distribution of wealth and the distribution of land.” 84 


It is unfortunate that to date, the critique that ‘Coconut Theology’ attracted 
has ensured that its influence has been limited to academia. The question 
arises; why didn’t Havea extend ‘Coconut Theology’ beyond a simple theory 
as had other theologies emerging out of the majority world? (Cf. Gustavo 
Gutierrez’s A Theology of Liberation). 85 It is possible that he had hoped 
for a public theology and therefore wanted to keep the content simple. 86 
Former FWC President Lopeti Taufa also suggests that Havea put people 
before intellectualism. 87 Both of these are likely, however Havea himself 
seems to express that he was more interested in acting as a catalyst for other 
Pacific theologians to step up and further his thinking. 88 As with all things 
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Pacific, a communal approach, with its own kairos was what was important for 
Havea; 89 “Pacific theology is general, yet it speaks to the specific needs of each 
community. It is a movement that is in the making It has yet to be developed, 
and I look to our younger theologians to carry it on from here/’ 90 

Although seemingly ambivalent to the academic defense of ‘Coconut 
Theology, 5 Havea was certainly committed to the idea. Indeed, he may have 
become so consumed with the inculturation of theology in the Pacific that 
he himself formed his own cultural blinkers. Taufa reflects, “Although he 
himself had benefitted from overseas development, he now didn’t want any 
of his other world to influence his Tongan world. He pushed it away instead 
of allowing it to enrich. 5 ’ 91 Havea also seems to have become convinced that 
missionary activity in the nineteenth century had been an almost universally 
negative experience; 92 

For more than two centuries most Pacific peoples suffered the 
oppression of colonialism.. .they have lost their cultures.. .we 
need first of all freedom and justice to liberate ourselves from 
outside powers. We want to be free; we want human rights... In 
1797 a (LMS) boat was brought and many missionaries set out... 
the end result was not civilization but European ‘Evilization 5 . 93 

This may have actually just been a now established leader speaking in to a 
particular context (a consultation on African Churches in the United States) as 
the language seems somewhat over critical. In the same year Havea delivered a 
highly pastoral and encouraging speech to the graduating students of the PTC 
with a deep sense of humility, even quoting from Isaac Watts hymn ‘Love so 
amazing so divine. 594 

Havea was also socially active. Human rights and social reform were key 
components of the PCC agenda, 95 and as early as 1975 Havea was openly 
challenging inequities and corrupt practices; 
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“In 1974, the Tonga council of Churches convened a seminar on 
land tenure and tourism... The heads of churches presented the 
seminar’s findings to the king, requesting the Royal Commission. 

To date nothing has been done. Yet those who have jobs and 
income, by some arrangement, can obtain land from the nobles. 

The haves get more. The have-nots get none. The law of any 
country must be enabling. When it is no longer so, it no longer 
makes sense.” 96 

In the 1990s Havea, along with Bishop Patelesio Finau of the Catholic Church, 
became involved in the Pro-democracy movement that had emerged in 
Tonga. 97 They were widely criticised for doing so, 98 although there is doubt 
whether they were key leaders in the movement as has been reported (e.g. 
Latukefu). Lopeti Taufa indicated that they were both central to the movement, 
affirming their action; “the church very much needed to be there.” 99 Tevita 
Havea believes that his father’s involvement is misunderstood and has often 
been misrepresented. He suggests he stayed attached to the movement because 
he wanted the church to be a central part of the voice against corruption, and 
that his motives were morally driven and not politically motivated in any way. 100 

In 1992, at the age of 70, Havea retired from active church leadership as the 
President of the FWC. He continued to be involved in the translation of the 
bible, completing the gospels during this decade, having translated the entire 
OT into Tongan in the 1950s. His health began to decline in the mid 1990s 
and on 25 October 2000 he passed away. 

Conclusion 

Sione ‘Amanaki Havea’s life was influenced by his family’s heritage, the history 
of Tonga and the world history that was unfolding around him. In many 
ways he was a man of, and for his time. He was a pioneer of ecumenism and 
contextual theology in the Pacific. He was highly influential in developing 
indigenous leadership, himself being the first Pacific Islander to hold a number 
of significant roles. He also became a keen advocate for social reform. 


His influence was not limited to his lifetime. Each of his children has provided 
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and continues to provide significant leadership in Tongan society and across the 
Pacific in the 21st Century. 101 In regards to ecumenism and church unity, the 
church in Tonga remains divided, and the momentum of the PCC has faltered 
somewhat with the declining influence of the WCC. There is however a high 
level of ecumenical goodwill across the Pacific that grew out of the work of 
Havea and others. 102 His ‘Coconut Theology/ although unable to stand up to 
rigorous academic debate, has inspired a number of Pacific theologians who 
continue to provide fresh thinking. 103 At the 2010 Mission Conference held 
on Viwa Island the following recommendation appeared in their final report: 
“3.6 (a) That the churches revisit the theological contributions of all Pacific 
theologians for example the late Rev. Dr Amanaki Havea’s ‘Coconut Theology.”’ 
Fittingly, Havea’s contribution to Pacific theology is remembered by The Sione 
Amanaki Havea Award for Academic Excellence awarded annually at PTC. 

Across the various denominations of church in Tonga, the ministry of the 
Rev Dr. Sione ‘Amanaki Havea is remembered fondly and with pride. Taufa 
suggests that if you listen carefully enough “you still hear the words of 
Amanaki being spoken in the halls and churches of Tonga today.” 104 Dr. 
Elizabeth Wood-Ellem aptly concludes; “He was educated first in Tonga but 
continued to learn and teach all over the world — and he has planted crops all 
over the world. It is we.. .Tongans, Pacific Islanders, the Methodist Churches 
in various countries... who benefit now and will benefit in the future from the 
crops Amanaki planted in his lifetime.” 105 
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Remarks at launch of “VOICES OF THE PEOPLE: 
Perceptions and Preconditions for Democratic 
Development in Fiji” 

by Volker Boege, Aisake Casimira, Manfred Ernst 
and Felicity Szesnat, Institute for Research and Social 
Analysis, Pacific Theological College, 2013 

“Creating a Stable Fjian Democracy” 

by Ratu Jone Madraiwaiwi 


The people of Fiji are embarked on an eventful journey as we seek to establish 
a more meaningful and more inclusive democracy. We await the setting up 
of a constituent assembly to debate a draft Constitution that is already being 
amended by the government, ahead of elections under a new fairer electoral 
system ending communal voting scheduled to be held in September, 2014. 
While the future remains unclear, because the military retains a tacit veto over 
the process in place, I remain hopeful that a more inclusive, representative, 
accountable and responsive system of governance will nevertheless emerge in 
the near future. My seeming optimism is based on the aspirations, hopes and 
expectations of those who participated in the deliberations of the Constitution 
Review Commission. 

Against this background, the authors of “Voices of the People Perceptions and 
Preconditions for Democratic Development in Fiji” conducted their research 
between August 2011 and April 2012 for their Report. It combined both focus 
groups and in-depth interviews covering democracy, the rule of law, leadership, 
decision-making and citizenship. The findings and conclusions of the Report 
constitute an invaluable contribution to the national conversation and dialogue 
we must have about the system of governance we ought to strive toward. The 
institutions to be established under our new constitution comprise only part 
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of the challenge. What is equally important are the informal systems that 
complement, influence and shape our perceptions in daily life such as culture, 
tradition, religion and civil society and the values that imbue them. 

The authors make it clear that their concept of democracy is wider than the 
notions of liberal democracy that have developed in the west. The focus is on 
a citizenry that is fully aware of their rights and responsibilities and are able 
to participate fully in decision-making at all levels of our society. So beyond 
the institutions of State that are supposed to serve the wider public interest, 
what is envisaged is the capacity of the ordinary citizen to enter into and take 
part in issues of direct concern to them as well as wider issues of national 
concern. Our respective communities emphasise the role of leaders and more 
senior persons in dialogue and debate, and this can be a significant barrier to 
more open processes of discussion. However attitudes are changing as levels 
of education and exposure increase, and those who were previously voiceless 
develop avenues whereby they can be heard. This may emerge through civil 
society advocacy or by way of a broader and deeper understanding of the 
culture of human rights. 

Democracy is not merely about the right to vote and elect representatives to 
Parliament. It is much, much more than that. It is about enabling everyone 
to have the opportunity to be included in decision-making at all levels of 
society, especially those who tend to be excluded or marginalised such as the 
poor, people with disabilities, ethnic minorities, women, the elderly and rural 
populations. If we are to build a more meaningful democracy, then there 
must be a conscious realisation by those who continue to dominate power 
structures to both share and devolve their authority and influence. As reflected 
in the Report, there is recognition that some of these systems are changing. 
But it is offset by a concern that leadership in all spheres of our society must 
be strengthened and better training and mentoring provided. 

In the sphere of decision-making, the Report recognises the largely patriarchal 
nature of this process. However, this process is not immune to change. It is 
happening before our eyes as the process of modernisation proceeds apace, 
education advances the notion of equality and merit while the media projects 
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images of individual achievement. The ‘clash’ between cultures, whether it is 
between customary rules and State laws, human rights and cultural values or 
between different ethnic communities is acknowledged. But it ought not to be 
seen as a necessarily negative development but a symptom of difference. If our 
evolving democracy is to have any meaning, then it must create mechanisms 
for mediating these apparent tensions in a more nuanced way. The solution is 
to find some means of balancing apparent contradictions between individual 
rights and community interests. It is not always possible of course, but the 
challenge and the promise lie in the exploration of possibilities. 

Both the focus groups and those interviewed in the Report have a largely 
unflattering view of politicians. It is easy to ascribe blame to politicians for 
the failures of our system of governance and to indict them for our race- 
based electoral system. I have some sympathy for this perspective but also 
feel it is a litde unfair. While we looked to our politicians as leaders, we must 
also accept some responsibility for perpetuating communal politics. There is 
a symbiotic relationship between politicians and their electorate, and the latter 
saw litde reason to change or advocate reform for most of the period post¬ 
independence. If we are to develop a sustainable democracy for the long term, 
then we must all take responsibility for the failures of the past. Only then can 
we be more honest and realistic in our expectations of each other. 

‘A common and equal citizenry 5 is one of the principles enshrined in the draft 
Constitution and in the Decrees setting up the Constitution Review Commission 
and the Constituent Assembly. This is an issue of both of divergence and 
convergence for those who participated in the research for the research for the 
Report. Identity was both a vexed subject for the two main ethnic groups, but 
there was also recognition that the process of globalisation and exposure, as 
well as the imposition of a common signifier, was creating its own dynamic. 
In the discourse around c a common and equal citizenry 5 it is important to 
recognise that the phrase while asserting equality and acknowledging common 
values, makes tacit space for difference. Those characteristics make allowances 
for our ethnicities, our unique cultures and traditions, languages and the issue 
of indigleneity and ownership of land. This is merely highlighted for further 
discussion and debate.. 
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The Report makes practical recommendations about strengthening 
democracy in Fiji. These include a one person one vote electoral system, the 
promotion of initiatives on inter-faith, inter-cultural and peace dialogues to 
promote tolerance and mutual respect, creating education curricula to develop 
leadership skills in all spheres, strengthening programs on civic education 
in schools and communities rooted in the cultural and religious context of 
our communities and Fijian society at large and formulating civic education 
programs for communities throughout Fiji to be undertaken by government 
and civil society. In addition, establishing citizen for a in rural and urban areas 
to monitor the accountability of leaders and engage citizens on important 
public issues as well as develop codes of conduct and ethics for all leadership 
sectors. 

What is apparent from the nature of these initiatives is the promotion of 
accountability and transparency in decision-making, as well as the inculcation 
of values such as mutual respect, tolerance and cultural sensitivity. They also 
emphasise citizen participation and inclusivity at all levels of our society. 
This remains work in progress because community levels of understanding 
of human rights, civic values, citizenship and a more informed society are 
uneven. But the trend towards the questioning of authority structures and 
the demand for more accountability in leadership and decision-making is a 
welcome and healthy development. 

The authors emphasise in their findings the critical importance of context 
and local circumstances. The democracy we are building must be suited to 
our situation. It has to take account of our multicultural, multiethnic and 
multireligious heritage, acknowledge the place of Taukei as the indigenous 
people of Fiji, while not privileging any community in particular. And it must 
build on what we share in common such as a shared identity, citizenship, 
cultural sensitivity, mutual respect, tolerance and a deeper understanding of 
what it means to be an integral part of this country. 

The Report has not shied away from sensitive issues such as the role of the 
military and the role of the Bose Levu Vakaturaga and the rule of law. There 
appears to be widespread support for the view that the military should be 
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answerable to civilian authority. The military for its part sees itself as the 
ultimate guarantor of peace, security and order in the country. This then 
raises the question of to whom is it answerable? The reality that we have to 
consider is that the process of restoring civilian authority over the military will 
require negotiation and engagement with the military itself. It will demand 
patience, trust and goodwill among all parties. As for the role of the Bose Lem 
Vakaturaga, there is some support for its re-emergence as a cultural guardian of 
the TaukeL The government remains implacably opposed to any reinstatement 
of the institution. The alternative may be to focus on the Laukei Land Trust 
Board, the Laukei Lands Commission and the Vo la ni Kawa Bula as the means 
of enhancing Taukei culture and language. The connection between the rule of 
law and building democracy could perhaps be better understood. Put simply, 
the rule of law mediates the relationship between the State and the individual 
as well as between and among members of our community. It minimises the 
tendency towards caprice and whim by ensuring that the law is applied equally 
to everyone irrespective of whom or what they are. The rule of law holds 
individuals and groups accountable for their actions. There is recognition that 
an independent judiciary is crucial for creating a sustainable democracy. 

It is important to acknowledge that building a democracy which promotes full 
and inclusive citizen participation is an evolving process. The authors of the 
Report have offered practical initiatives as to how this may be accomplished. 
Whether one agrees or not, is not relevant. What matters is that the views 
discussed in the Report provide a significant starting point for the ongoing 
debates we must have about the nature of the democracy we are seeking to 
establish. Encouraging people to express themselves, recognising that everyone 
has a perspective to share, is an essential building block in this development. 
What is sustainable in the long term is what emerges from the people 
themselves. In that regard, this Report represents a valuable resource in the 
opinions it captures and the analysis it offers of perceptions and preconditions 
for democratic development in Fiji. 


With those few remarks, I am pleased to launch the Report “Voices of The 
People-Perceptions and Preconditions for Democratic Development in Fiji”. 
Thank you and good evening. 
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